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. .» New Federal Development 
Revolutionizes the Metal Rectifier! 




















By the use of a simple CENTER CONTACT 
Federal has achieved another “first” in 
Selenium Rectifier development. 


The result — remarkable new corrosion 
resistance and weather stamina added to 
the important advantages already inherent 
in Federal Selenium Rectifiers. 


Outstanding among these advantages are 
high efficiency over a wide range of load; 
small size and light weight; adaptability to 
wide ranges of temperatures, humidities and 
atmospheric pressures— plus maintenance- 
free operation. 





Federal battery chargers and power supplies, 


CENTER CONTACT is available only in pom ai dak mine Gen 
Federal Selenium Rectifiers, first in the field eviction, railway signcling ond wherever direct 


current is required from an AC source. 


and standard for industry. 
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SMALL EXCHANGE CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 






E SHALL now consider Strom- 
WY vrersecanison No. B-20830 mag- 

neto, double lamp supervision 
cord circuit, Fig. 1. It will be noted 
that this is an unusually simple cord 
circuit as it consists only of one re- 
peating coil, two condensers, two tan- 
dem wound relays, two cords, two lamps 
and two keys. One key is non-locking 
and operates in one direction only and 
provides a means of ringing back on 
the answering cord. The other key op- 
erates in both directions, one position 
to provide a means for the operator to 
listen and talk on the circuit and the 
other to ring on the calling cord. 

Only that part of the circuit which 
is involved when the operator is an- 
swering a subscriber’s call is shown in 
Fig. 2. For clarity the other apparatus 
is eliminated from the circuit until its 
operation becomes involved. When con- 
sidered necessary in this series some 
parts of a circuit may be carried over 
into another drawing in dotted lines to 
simplify the explanation. It will be 
noted from Fig. 2 that the answering 
cord associated with the calling party 
is plugged into the line jack. Even the 
make contacts of the line jack have 
been eliminated in this drawing as they 
are used only in the signaling function 
of the circuit and do not serve a pur- 
pose in the talking condition now being 
described. 

This circuit may be traced in Fig. 2 
from the subscriber’s telephone, over 
the tip side of the line, through the 
ring-back key to the No. 1 terminal of 
the repeating coil, through the winding 
and condenser and to terminal No. 4, 
then back over a similar path on the 
ring side of the line to the telephone. 
The other windings of the repeating 
coil do not enter into the function of 
the circuit being explained at this time 
so is not being considered in the draw- 
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PART IV. The third article 
in this series was published in 
the February 19 issue, page 15. 











ing. A tap from the repeating coil is 
extended to the listening key shown in 
an operated position. 

The operator’s talking circuit to the 
calling party is traced from the op- 
erator’s transmitter, over the tip side 
and the listening key, the subsciber’s 





line and to the subscriber’s telephone. 
The circuit is traced back over the ring 
side of the line to the transmitter. 


When the desired number is obtained 
from the calling party, the operator in- 
serts the plug of the calling cord into 
the proper line jack and operates the 
listening key to its ringing position. 
The calling cord ringing key is oper- 
ated by the same cam as the listening 
key so the operator’s set is disconnected 
from the line during the ringing period. 

The circuit to the operator’s listen- 
ing key is connected to terminals Nos. 
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1 and 4 of the repeating coil which may 


be considered its primary winding, 
Fig. 2. The secondary of the repeating 
coil, terminals Nos. 5 and 8, are con- 
nected to break contacts which are 
opened during the ringing period as 
shown in dotted lines in Fig. 3, which 
leaves only the ringing generator con- 
nected to the calling line. This feature 
prevents ringing current from reaching 
the operator’s ear or the calling party. 
The ringing key is of the non-locking 
type, and when it is released it discon- 
nects the ringing generator and recon- 
nects the calling cord to the secondary 
winding of the repeating coil. 


The circuit is now arranged for two 
parties to talk to each other, Fig. 4. 
The calling party’s talking circuit is 
traced from the telephone, over the tip 
side of the line, through the cord and 
line jack, through the ring-back key to 
terminal No. 1 of the repeating coil, 
then through the winding to terminal 
No. 2 and the condenser and second 
winding to terminal No. 4. The return 
is over the ring side of the line to the 
telephone. 


When voice currents pass through 
windings Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the re- 
peating coil, an induced current is set 
up in windings Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8. This 
current travels from the repeating coil 
over the tip side and through the ring- 
ing key, line jack and cord to the 
called telephone. The return is a sim- 
ilar path on the ring side of the line 
to the repeating coil. The voice cur- 
rents from the called party travel in 
a like manner but in the opposite di- 
rection. 


It must be remembered that the wind- 
ings of this type of repeating coil are 
identical, and the designation of pri- 
mary and secondary depends upon 
which winding the voice currents origi- 
nate. 

If the operator desires to listen in on 
a connection she merely operates the 
listening key which is bridged to the 
repeating coil, Fig. 2. This places the 
operator’s set directly on the line with- 
out disturbing the circuit. 


Attention is invited to the ring-back 
key as many of the old-time circuits 
were equipped with a ringing key only 
on the calling cord. When only one key 
is provided, if for any reason the call- 
ing party hangs up before the called 
party has completed the conversation, it 
is necessary to reverse the cords to call 
back. The ring-back key makes this an 
extremely simple operation. 

Lamp supervision for magneto op- 
eration is obtained by the use of two 
tandem wound relays associated with 
the answering and calling cords, Fig. 5. 
Should either party on a connection 
wish to signal the operator to come in 
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on the line, ringing current from the 
hand generator in the telephone actu- 
ates the tandem relay through its 670- 
ohm winding, which locks in an oper- 
ated position through its 250-ohm 
winding. 

This circuit is traced from battery 
through the 250-ohm winding, the break 


contact “D” of the listening key and 
make contact “B” of the relay, then 
through the N. A. or supervisory pilot 
relay to ground. The same method of 
operation also applies to the calling 
cord. When the operator opens her 
listening key contacts “A” and “D” are 


(Please turn to page 34 
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EFORE the coming summer is over 
B the telephone industry is really 

going to feel the pinch of man- 
power shortage. Recent information 
gathered by the Office of War Utilities, 
which as yet has not been released and 
probably never will be released, indi- 
cates. this very plainly. Other utilities 
are even in a worse fix. 

Over a third of all electric power 
companies in the United States are 
now feeling manpower trouble acutely. 
The Edison Electric Institute estimates 
that before the summer is over, half 
of all the operating electric companies 
will expect a critical labor situation. 
The operating gas companies have 
about the same rate of progressive 
manpower trouble. The transportation 
companies, according to studies of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are 
in the worst trouble of all. The ICC, 
early this year, warned the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee that the 
nation’s railroads are in danger of 
breakdown, unless drastic steps are 
taken to halt the steady drain of rail- 
road workers drafted into the armed 
services. 

The telephone industry, because it 
relies more on female help than male 
help, has not been bothered, so far, to 
any serious extent. But that does not 
mean that its time is not coming. 
Furthermore, the telephone industry 
has been relatively fortunate on this 
score to date. Perhaps for this reason, 
there is evidence of a false sense of 
security on the part of some telephone 
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Telephone industry to feel manpower pinch before summer 


is over... . Mr. Welch outlines steps companies should 


take in surveying their personnel and obtaining deferment 


of key and necessary employes. . . . They should not wait 


until time of induction to 


company management to take the prob- 
lem lightly. 

This is understandable, in view of 
the fact that the various pronounce- 
ments of Selective Service policy, which 
have been forthcoming from Wash- 
ington from time to time, have not 
been easy to follow. They have often 
been confusing and sometimes incon- 
sistent. 

There is, today, no uniformity of 
actual practice, for example, on the 
question of drafting pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers. Although Washington has 
given the green light on this, some 
local draft boards are drafting them 
right and left, and others are still hold- 
ing off. It naturally follows that, in 
places where undeferred fathers are 
being kept out of the draft, the pres- 
sure is that much greater for the draft- 
ing of employes for whom a claim of 
essential occupational deferment is 
made. 

In short, there is a grave tempta- 
tion for the busy 
harassed by a thousand other details 
in these perilous times, to take one 
look at this mess and say—well, you 


telephone official, 


begin training substitutes. 


know best what you usually say under 
such circumstances. There is a temp- 
tation to let the situation drift until 
some essential employe gets right up 
under the Army doctor’s stethoscope 
and a supply sergeant is taking his 
measurements for a uniform. 

But that is a dangerous attitude 
which may result in serious embarrass- 
ment, especially for small companies 
for whom the loss of a single irre- 
placeable key employe would mean 
real trouble. Furthermore, now is the 
time to avoid this trouble, which your 
correspondent confidently prophesies is 
going to be more vexing as the de- 
mands of the Army for manpower take 
their toll during the coming summer. 


Obtaining Occupational Deferments. 
And so, this week your correspondent 
will attempt to restate as simply as 
possible, and in very general terms, 
without citing rules and regulations, 
what the technique is for obtaining oc- 
cupational deferments, and why, and 
under what circumstances such defer- 
ments can be expected or granted. 
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Right off the bat we have to 
realize that occupational deferment is 
going to be more difficult in the months 
ahead than iri the months behind. Just 
because you may have been getting 
along very well with the local draft 
board in having key men deferred does 
not mean that you can expect similar 
experience in the future. When the 
Army recently said it was not going to 
lower its physical standards and dip 
into the “4F” reserves it meant just 
one thing, as President Roosevelt him- 
self has made clear. The country is 
going to have to prune its occupational 
deferment right down to bare bones. 
Many men, especially younger men, 
who have been deferred in the past, 
will simply have to go into the services. 

So the first principle of our restate- 
ment is simply this: 

(1) The demand of the armed serv- 
ices comes first. It takes fighting young 
men to win battles. Manpower require- 
ments for industry cannot be permitted 
to interfere in any way with manpower 
mobilization for the armed forces. 


It follows from this that those who 
are left, including the overaged, the 
physically handicapped, the very young, 
and the women of the nation will have 
to take up the responsibility of produc- 
ing the arms and equipment for the 
young fighting men. 

(2) Able-bodied men who are 18 and 
not yet 38 are, being called by the 
armed services for active duty. 

Men between 18 and 45 are subject 
to such call. But those 38 and over are 
not being called, and probably will not 
be called, for the rest of the war— 
unless the nation should suffer serious 
military reverses. 

This gives us a practical limit for 
purposes of occupational substitution. 
It means that it is perfectly all right 
to use a man 38 and over with confi- 
dence that he probably will not be 
called. It also means that boys under 
18 can be used only for temporary jobs. 
Women and those men who have certi- 
fied as 4F, or the obviously physically 
handicapped who have not yet been 
certified, are also part of our “sub- 
stitution reserve.” 

(3) Occupational deferment between 
the ages of 21 and 38 will be granted 
to men engaged in an “essential activ- 
ity” as defined by Selective Service 
regulations, upon consideration and ap- 
proval of the local draft board or upon 
successful appeal from such a board’s 
decision. However, as a_ practical 
matter, occupational deferments will be 
very difficult to obtain for men under 
26 and virtually impossible for men 
between 18 and 21. 

The decision to block further occupa- 
tional deferment of men under 26, ex- 
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cept under the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, was recently reached as 
part of the Selective Service program 
to cut down on occupational deferments 
generally. The reason, which may be 
found arbitrary in some cases, is simply 
an over-all decision that a man less 
than 26 years old can hardly be called 
“irreplaceable.” 

(4) Occupational deferment is tem- 
porary only. It is not for the duration 
in any case and rarely longer than for 
six months. Its real purpose is to per- 
mit the employer to look around for a 
replacement or to train one. 

This cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. It is granted that there is a 
lot of good argument to the idea that 
the Army ought to let a man who 
knows his business stay where he is, 
instead of forcing a “green hand” on 
the job. The fact remains that such 
is not the Selective Service policy. The 
real purpose of a deferment is always 
to permit an employer to procure and 
train a substitute. 

Full recognition of this principle will 
save a lot of grief on the part of offi- 
cials who are prone to let the question 
of deferment slide along until a key 
employe is actually called up for induc- 
tion. Under such circumstances, the 
local board is then quite likely to ask: 
“Why didn’t you take advantage of the 
opportunity afforded all this time to 
obtain and train a replacement? You 
knew or should have known that this 
man was subject to call.” 

(5) In order to be eligible for an 
occupational deferment, the registrant 
(a) he 
must be a man engaged in an essential 
industry; (b) he must be engaged in a 
critical occupation in that industry 
under circumstances where the manage- 
ment cannot presently dispense with 
his services by substitution or other 
means without jeopardizing operations. 


must meet two requirements: 


Under the revised list of essential 
activities issued by the War Manpower 
Commission on February 25, 1944, the 
operating telephone industry continues 
to be classified as an “essential indus- 
try” as part of the WMC classification 
29: Communications Services. The 
manufacture of telephone equipment 
has likewise been so classified (TELEPH- 
ONY, March 4, p. 35). 

What constitutes a critical occupa- 
tion within the telephone business has 
been set forth in a detailed list ap- 
proved by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and previously publicized in direc- 
tives to local draft boards. Generally 
speaking, linemen, repairmen, cable 
splicers, and other occupations requir- 
ing special training and skill are in 
that category. But you could not get 
an occupational deferment, for ex- 
ample, for a night watchman or a 





shipping clerk, even though he were 
employed by a telephone company or 
telephone manufacturer. 


(6) Discretion to grant or den: oe- 
cupational deferment rests with the 
local draft board primarily. Appeals, 
however, may be taken as provided by 
Selective Service regulations. 

This means that the various diree- 
tives of the national Selective Service 
Board constitute simply advice. The 
local draft board is at liberty to dis- 
regard it or make its own interpreta- 
tion. It frequently does so. However, 
the viewpoint of the state war man- 
power commission and state Selective 
Service Directors is generally quite 
persuasive as a practical matter. 

Once local draft boards have made 
their decisions, appeals are successful 
in only an _ insignificant number of 
cases. In short, the local draft board 
has the big say. And the purpose of 
the Selective Service in letting the local 
draft board have such a big say is 
simply because that board is presumed 
to have a better knowledge of local 
conditions and facts alleged in various 
applications for deferments than ap- 
pellate authorities situated in the state 
capital or some place else away from 
the scene of the transaction. 

(7) Occupational deferments will be 
granted only upon applications in writ- 
ing filed by the employer with the, con- 
sent of the employe. 


They should be filed promptly, so 
that occupational deferment, if war- 
ranted, may be granted and the em- 
ploye so classified before further prog- 
ress is made towards possible induction. 
The advance form for filing this 
is 42A. The employer should look 
around, if he has not already done so, 
and survey his entire personnel to de- 
termine which men are liable for mili- 
tary service and replacement needs. He 
should list his probable requirements 
with the U. S. Employment Service 
immediately. 

Form 42A should be filed for every 
employe who qualifies as a “necessary 
man,” and may be accompanied by af- 
fidavits setting forth the nature of the 
essential activity in which the em- 
ployer is engaged. Similar affidavits 
should set forth the exact nature of 
the employe’s duties, degree of train- 
ing skill, and experience required, your 
efforts to train replacements, and ef- 
forts made to obtain acceptable substi- 
tutes through the U. S. Employment 
Service, other employment agencies, 
Office of Civilian Defense, Ameri- 
can Legion, the hiring halls of the 
Unions, newspaper and radio advertise- 
ments, personal solicitation, house-to- 
house canvass, the 6,500 re-employment 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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[EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the sec- 
ond and last installment of an article 
in which the author traces the early 
history of the modern and efficient 
method of testing cable by gas. He was 
active in the development of pressure 
testing and his story tells of some of 
the obstacles that were met in perfect- 
The first installment 


week’s issue.] 


ing the method. 
was published in last 


OLLOWING the initial success with 
air pressure testing we naturally 
began to consider an expansion of 
this inspection method to spliced up 
sections of cable in order to include the 
cable between splices, as well as the 
splices, in the test. The air we were 
using (dried through a two and one- 
half foot path of calcium chloride) ap- 
peared sufficiently dry, since the ex- 
perimental as well as actual application 
of the air to cables had had no detri- 
mental effect on the insulation. 
Insulation resistance observations on 
tested cables before and after the use 
of air gave no indication of any lower- 
ing of the resistance; on the contrary, 
there were many cables which pressure 
testing improved. However, we were 


considering laboratory tests to obtain 
more precise data relative to the mois- 
ture content of the delivered air, when 
an accident occurred which gave us in- 
directly the information we desired. 





Gas tanks can be carried conveniently on top 
of the cable splicing trailer. 
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Early Gas Pressure “Jesting 


By D. S. HILBORN 


This accident, if it may be called 
that, was the entrance of water for 20 
or 30 feet into a section of cable, owing 
to a defective factory seal, when the 
other end of the section was opened 
preparatory to splicing. This was a 
composite 16 and 19-gauge cable being 
installed for toll purposes. The section 
was approximately 500 feet long. Since 
a replacement section was not imme- 
diately available, it was decided to try 
removing the moisture with dry com- 
pressed air. 


e 
si 







Testing splice in aerial cable. Note hose ex- 
tends from gas tank in truck. 


A small tube was sealed in the dry 
end, the air hose attached, and air 
forced into the cable at a pressure of 
about 50 pounds. For a short time, 
water issued from the wet end in a 
small stream which soon turned to 
drops. The continued application of 
the air soon caused the cable to show 
signs of drying although insulation re- 
sistance measurements indicated no im- 
provement. Tests were continued at 
intervals and after about 24 hours the 
insulation resistance began to rise ma- 
terially. ‘ 





Were we encouraged? For another 
12 hours this rise continued and with 
it our expectations. But, alas, at this 
point, when 20 megohms absolute had 
been reached, the insulation resistance 
not only ceased to rise but gave indi- 





Valve location in cable delivered under pressure. 


cations of falling. The reason was 
plain. We had produced an air dry 
enough to safely make “flash” tests 
but certainly not dry enough for what 
we were trying to accomplish or for 
extensive section tests. 

To obtain air with a smaller moisture 
content, the calcium chloride path was 
increased from two and one-half feet 
to 10 feet by adding three additional 
tanks interconnected in series with 
each other and with the original tank 
by air hose. A fourth additional tank 
was provided as a spare to expedite 
the replacement of an exhausted tank 
which, of course, was always the chlo- 
ride container nearest the compressor. 
The procedure for replacement was to 
remove the exhausted tank and to add 
the fresh one at the end of the series; 
thus, the freshest drying agent was 
always nearest the delivery outlet. 

With this increased drying medium, 
air was again applied to the wet cable 
section, which was restored to normal 
after about 16 hours of treatment. This 
experience paved the way for the suc- 
cessful use of pressure testing to 
spliced up sections of cable. But more 
of this later. Subsequent to this effort, 
the outfit was subjected to the labora- 
tory tests which had been contemplated. 
The tests took place when the tempera- 
ture and relative humidity were ex- 
tremely high, conditions normally en- 
joyed (?) in midsummer in and about 
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Philadelphia. The laboratory report 
showed that the air delivered by the 
improved outfit was practically anhy- 
drous (a $64 word meaning dry). The 
grams of water per cubic foot of air, 
as it is recalled, were represented by 
a number of this order— .0000017. 

During this early period of pressure 
testing another utility had an experi- 
ence which aptly illustrates the danger 
of basing a technical operation on 
hearsay or incomplete data only. We 
were called on the telephone one day 
by one of our inspectors and informed 
that this utility had just put into op- 
eration a dry compressed air outfit, but 
were using a different desiccant. 

What was this desiccant? None other 
than calcium carbide, which, in the 
presence of water, produces acetylene 
gas. A prompt call to this utility to 
cease operations resulted in the some- 
what indignant query “Why?” The in- 
formation, that they were not only 
filling their cables, but also, in the 
presence of sheath and joint imperfec- 
tions, their conduits and manholes with 
an inflammable and explosive mixture 
of acetylene and air, brought about the 
instant stoppage of their pressure 
testing until the changeover to calcium 
chloride was made. This dangerous 
mistake was due wholly to the methods 
used in obtaining the data from which 
they designed their machine and 
planned its operation — observing our 
field operations and quizzing our work- 
men instead of applying for first-hand 
information. Calcium carbide was well 
known as a source of acetylene gas for 
field illumination, automobile head- 
lights, etc., while relatively few were 
acquainted with the uses of calcium 
chloride. 

To return to the progress of gas 
pressure testing. As a result of our 
experience in drying out a wet cable 
section, we felt confident that exten- 
sive section testing was feasible and 
safe. So, on new cable installations we 
inspected the work after the completion 
of a loading section on toll cables and 
after the splicing was finished between 
test points on feeder and interoffice 
trunk cables. Air ws applied at one 
end of such sections at a pressure of 15 
or 20 pounds until a pressure of one or 
two pounds was indicated at the other 
end. Of course, both ends were sealed. 

While this pressure was equalizing, 
the normal inspection with soap suus of 
solder work and cable in manholes was 
carried out. If defects were found, the 
pressure was released and repairs 
made. If none were found or after the 
repair of those found, the cable was al- 
lowed to stand overnight at least or 
until the pressure at both ends was the 
same. Then several observations were 
made with small gauges to determine 
if there was any drop in pressure 


which would indicate a sheath break. 
The lowest pressures would be adjacent 
to the defective section. 

That this methcd was safe, as well 
as satisfactory, was proved by its effect 
on the conductor insulation. Despite 
our confidence in this method, we con- 
tinued to make insulation resistance 
tests before and after the application 
of air, not only to assure ourselves 
that no insulation damage was result- 
ing but also to establish data for refut- 
ing criticism of others. For, believe it 
or not, opposition—serious opposition— 
continued strong in many quarters. 
These insulation tests failed to reveal 
a single case where the insulation re- 
sistance had been lowered. On the con- 
trary, this resistance invariably was 
increased, sometimes to an almost in- 
credible extent—as much as 400 per 
cent. 


Of course, it should be understood 
that these statements refer to cables 
which met insulation requirements 
prior to the application of pressure. 
Four hundred per cent increase may 
seem high but cases can be recalled 
where the original 600 to 800 megohms 
per mile insulation resistance rose to 
values of 2,500 to 3,000 megohms after 
the pressure tests. 

This expansion of the field of pres- 
sure testing necessitated the develop- 
ment of a more rapid and efficient 
means of making connections between 
the cable and the pressure equipment. 
Copper tubing was tried first. Pressure 
could be held safely for a short time 
by crimping the tube, for a longer 
period by crimping and soldering. Of 
course, it was necessary to provide 
tubes long enough to permit cutting off 
the seal ends when applying pressure 
apparatus. From this to the use of tire 
valves mounted in gasketed clamps was 
but a step, and thence to soldering 
valves in the cable another. Both 
methods were retained, the former for 
temporary and the latter for more or 
less permanent work and their use, in 
a much improved form, is still current. 


The practice of pressure testing con- 
tinued to be almost a local affair for 
a long period, although this practice, 
like all with a sound basis, was slowly 
spreading. This is evidenced by the 
fact that in addition to our own plant 
and that of other districts and areas 
within our company’s territory, these 
tests were applied to the installations 
of other utilities by our testing crews. 
Perhaps the largest single installation 
pressure tested during the infancy of 
this method was the communication 
cable plant installed in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia and New York by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in connec- 
tion with their Philadelphia-New York 
electrification program. Later the rail- 





road company obtained their own com- 
pressed air equipment. 

The successful use of air pressure 
for cable inspection naturally stimy- 
lated everyone in devising other appli- 
cations of this method. New ideas, 
mostly impracticable, were a dime a 
dozen. One scheme, it is recalled, ap- 
peared to have merit — “setting-up” 
cable under pressure. Those familiar 
with telephone cable work are aware of 
the difficulty of bending large lead 
sheathed cables without kinking or 
otherwise distorting the sheath. Well, 
we tried and found that by submitting 
the cable to from 50 to 60 pounds per 
square inch of air, smooth even bands 
could be made without sheath distor- 
tion. A right angle bend in a horizon- 
tal run, for example, would result from 
the workman placing his foot against 
the cable and giving it several sharp 
shoves. The cable would move into 
place and come to rest in a beautiful 
smooth curve. This was a grand idea 
but it wouldn’t work. Cable sheath was 
not designed to withstand such pres- 
sures. 

While a few successful experimental 
applications made, the scheme 
was abandoned since the liability of 
sheath damage was too great, even 
when the pressure was maintained for 
a short time only. It seems incredible, 
in view of the maximum pressures per- 
mitted today, that the use of pressures 
of such magnitude (50 to 60 pounds) 
would even be considered; but it must 
be remembered that, in that dim dark 
past, data relative to pressure testing 
telephone cables was non-existent and 
that, therefore, we were strictly “on 
our own.” Furthermore, having no in- 
hibitions, we were willing to try any- 
thing once. 


were 


We were never completely satisfied 
with the dry air method because of 
its inherent, shall we say, defects—the 
difficulty in maintaining a flow of prop- 
erly dried air on excessively humid 
days, the precise training of the crews 
to operate the machines properly, the 
weight, of these outfits which required 
continuous transportation, the cost of 
operation, etc. The transportation dif- 
ficulty was remedied by installing 
pressure units on trucks operated by 
the truck motor. A long step forward 
was taken when we made use of car- 
bon-dioxide gas supplied in cylinders 
such as were used at soda fountains in 
those days. 

This method dispensed with all mov- 
ing machinery and greatly simplified 
our operation and transport problems, 
but it had several objectionable char- 
acteristics. The cylinders frequently 
contained a small amount of water ne- 
cessitating the inversion of the cyl- 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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HOW TO POST DELAYS 
On Joll Jrafhic (Part 1) 


ly MAYME WORKMAN 
Traffic Editor of TELEPHONY 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association 


occasions when it became necessary 

to post a delay on long distance 
trafic or to limit conversation, because 
there was an ample supply of toll cir- 
wits. The use of these practices was 
onfined ordinarily to cases of public 
jisaster, such as floods, hurricanes, or 
earthquakes. Since Pearl Harbor, post- 
ng delays on toll traffic and limiting 
onversation has become a common 
ractice in many exchanges and no 
loubt this will continue for the dura- 
tion as toll circuits, particularly in 
some groups and localities, are taxed 
far beyond their capacity. 


Pras to the war, there were few 


In exchanges where it has been nec- 
essary to post delays over a period of 
time, they are probably familiar with 
the routines for taking the required 
ation. For the benefit of exchanges 
who have not found it necessary to post 
ielays up to the present time, but may 
be required to do so in the near future, 
t will probably be helpful to review 
the major responsibilities in connection 
with posting delays on long distance 
traffic and limiting conversation on 
ong distance calls. 


Because the operators at the switch- 
joard are guided by the instruction 
if the supervisor, and the authority 
for posting delays and limiting conver- 
sation rests with the chief operator or 
person in charge, we will cover briefly 
the major responsibilities of supervi- 
rs and chief operators. 


It is important that delays be anti- 
cipated. When an outward supervisor 
observes that an increasing number of 
calls at a point-to-point position on 
which attempts are due are delayed by 
4 “no circuit” condition at her office 
after the supervisor has taken the 





usual action to prevent the backing up 
of traffic, if the average time required 
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to complete traffic over a circuit group 
approaches 20 minutes, the supervisor 
should report the delay to the chief 
operator and give her the facts about 
the circuits normally in service; for 
example, the size of the first route cir- 
cuit group and the number of circuits 
normally designated for use (a) on ter- 
minal traffic only, (b) on built-up cir- 
cuit traffic only, and (c) on either 
terminal or built-up circuit traffic, and 
the number of circuits on the alter- 
nate route, or routes, if any. Also, 
give her the number of any circuit 
which is out of order on any authorized 
route and the amount of terminal and 
built-up traffic which has been delayed. 
If you consider the condition is serious 
enough, suggest posting a delay. 

Keep the chief operator informed as 
to the status of traffic. 

When a point-to-point supervisor re- 
ports to the chief operator that the 
average time required to complete traf- 
fic over a circuit group is approaching 

















(Courtesy, PUBLIC UTILITIES FORTNIGHTLY) 


“Do all the American Signal Corps 
warriors worship a pair of little dotted 
idols like that, effendi?" 


20 minutes, the chief operator should 
satisfy herself that the supervisor has 
taken the usual action to prevent the 
backing up of traffic. 

Her next step is to survey the traffic 
on hand at the outward and through 
positions, to consider whether it is ab- 
normal for the time of day and whether 
it is likely to increase or decrease. 
Then check the supervisor’s estimate of 
the condition of the circuits. Also 
consult the plant department as to the 
possibilities of restoring to service any 
circuits which are out of order. Deter 
mine if the point-to-point positions are 
adequate for maximum usage, if the 
operating force is assigned to the best 
advantage, and if circuits are being 
held improperly. 

After the preceding action has been 
taken, if an average delay of more 
than 20 minutes exists and is likely 
to continue or increase, authorize post- 
ing a notice of delay at once. 

If it appears desirable, reach the 
chief operator at the direct circuit 
point (or points) involved, determine 
the condition of traffic at her office, and 
reach an agreement as to any notice 
of delay which should be posted at each 
office. If the chief operator at such 
a point calls you first, proceed in the 
same way. 

Delays in general should be _ the 
same at both ends of a circuit group. 
However, there are times near the be- 
ginning and end of the delay period 
when it may be necessary to have dif- 
ferences due to the dissimilarity in the 
amount of traffic or number of calls 
waiting. 

If terminal and built-up circuit traf 
fic is routed over the same circuits, 
usually the same notice of delay will 
apply to both. However, if the delay 
is due to a condition beyond the next 
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office, it may be necessary to post in- 
dependent notices on the two classes of 
traffic. If terminal and built-up traffic 
is not routed over the same circuits, 
it may be necessary to post independ- 
ent notices on both classes. In general, 
no effort should be made to authorize 
separate delays for individual built-up 
circuit points. 

In determining the amount of delay 
to be posted, the chief operator should 
be sure that the posted delay is fully 
adequate to cover the condition. She 
should bear in mind that the notice 
will apply principally to calls not yet 
filed; therefore, she should try to anti- 
cipate the delay to such traffic rather 
than estimate the additional delay to 
calls awaiting completion. 


When a notice of delay is first 
posted, the supervisor should at once 
call the attention of the operators to 
the notice of posted delay and give 
them the explanation authorized by 
the chief operator. 


Make sure that operators quote the 
delay on new calls and that active 
tickets are sent promptly to the point- 
to-point positions. Make sure _ that 
point-to-point operators give the notice 
of delay at the subsequent attempt time 
on any calls awaiting completion over 
the affected circuit group. 


The supervisor should watch the 
traffic carefully and ask the chief op- 
erator for an increase in the posted 
delay, if necessary, or recommend a de- 
crease as soon as conditions permit. If 
an increase is granted, be sure that the 
operators give the notice properly. 

If a posted delay includes an order 
to limit conversation to five minutes, 
the supervisor should see that this noti- 
fication is given to customers with the 
notice of delay and that the notifica- 


tion is repeated before the start of 
conversation. 
A chief operator should authorize 


“no service for the day” if no practi- 
cable route affording satisfactory 
transmission is available and none is 
expected to be restored to service dur- 
ing the day. 


In reply to question No. 4 in the 
question and answer series below, after 
a report of “‘no service for the day” 
(indefinite delay) has been given to 
the customer, if he wishes an attempt 
made to complete his call when the 
trouble is cleared, complete the record- 
ing of the ticket and enter “d all day” 
and the calling party’s directions in 
the “Special Instruction” space on the 
toll ticket. Enter the filing time, re- 
lease the calling line, and send the 
ticket to the delayed call (point-to- 
point) position. 


If the calling party cancels his call 
after receiving a report of “no service 
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“Allright! Yow’re savin’ shoe leather! 


And ya ain’t travellin’, and ya ain't 
usin’ the ’phone, and ya ain’t wastin’ 
fats—BUT YA AIN’T WINNIN’ THIS 
WAR EITHER?” 

for the day,” enter the filing time and 
scratch and file the ticket. 

More on the subject of “How to Post 
Delays and Limit Conversation on Toll 
Traffic” will appear in a subsequent 
article to be published in TELEPHONY. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) When a subscriber wishes an 
address only at a toll point, what is 
the proper procedure? Do you make 
a regular ticket and charge the regular 
price? 

(2) On a eall to a direct circuit 
point, if the direct circuit is busy, may 


you use the alternate route immedi- 
ately? 
(3) On a station-to-station collect 


call where the called party accepts the 
charge and then says, “Operator, will 
you hold the line a minute?” what 
should you say to your subscriber who 


is holding the line? 

(4) I would like to know more about 
how to handle traffic when indefinite 
delay has been posted. How are the 
reports and subsequent attempts en- 
tered on thé ticket? 

(5) If a collect person-to-person call 
is placed, takes a report charge and 
later the call is AG’d for another party 
at the same place, could the same ticket 
be used. 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 40. 


VV 
New Regulations for Foreign 
Radiotelephony 


The Board of War Communications 
issued an order February 19 terminat- 
ing certain international radiotelephone 
communications, except those between 
North and South America, and stating 
that the order does not apply to exist- 





ing regulations governing the uge of 
cable, telegraph or radioteleg ‘aph com. 
munications. The order rule« that: 

(1) No personal radiotelephone ¢aljs 
are permissible between the United 
States and Great Britain, however nop. 
governmental business calls may be 
made, subjec: to prior censorship ap- 
proval. 

(2) No non-governmental! business 


or personal radiotelephone call may be 
made to or from any foreign point out- 
side of the Western Hemisphere other 
than Great Britain unless the call ig jp 
the interest of the Allied Nations and 
unless an agency of the U. S. goverp- 
ment the call and obtains 
prior approval from the Office of Cep- 
sorship (provided, however, that this 
provision does not apply to American 
press calls or radio broadcast pro 
grams, or to other press calls and radio 
programs approved by the censor), 


sponsors 


(3) No radiotelephone calls will be 
permitted to, from, or on behalf of the 
following 13 countries unless sponsored 
and approved as provided in foregoing 
paragraph (2): Egypt, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. 

(4) Personal calls are permitted be- 
tween two points in the Western Hen- 
isphere (other than those prohibited 
above). 


Vv 


Inspiring Success Story 
Behind Late Bell President 


Frederick H. Reid, who retired a 
short time ago as president of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Tele 


graph Co., Denver, Colo., died recently 
leaving a success story of achievement 
that will continue to prove an inspira- 
tion to all young men seeking to get 
ahead. As a 10-year old lad of impaired 
hearing, he was brought to this country 
with seven brothers and sisters by his 
parents in 1890. Gradually he worked 
his way up to hold the presidency for 
19 years of the Mountain States com- 
pany serving telephones in seven west- 
ern states. He was active also in many 
civic enterprises. 

Mr. Reid was working as a railroad 
surveyor when in 1902 he decided to be 
come a telephone employe. Rising 
through successive promotions in con 
panies in the West and South, he was 
elected president of the Mountain States 
company in 1924. 

In a word of advice to young mel 
starting in business, Mr. Reid urgeé 
them to study the qualities of someone 
worth admiring. “Pick out and culti- 
vate the acquaintance of someone out 
standing,” he said, “not as a_ back 
slapper or simply as a good fellow, but 
for brains, breeding and doing a go0 
job at his work.” 
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CONVENTENCE 
AUCESoIBILITY 
ECONOMY 


are features of the 


Gpz §-20 


POLE CABLE TERMINAL AND PROTECTOR MOUNTING 


The Type S-20 Pole Cable Terminal and Protector 
Mounting is in wide use as a combined protected and 
unprotected all steel cable terminal. As part of the 
Irans-Mount System, the S-20 offers maximum economy 
because Type H Protector Mounts may be installed as 
required. 


The self-soldering nozzle of the S-20 is located close to 
the pole to bring the cable behind the subscribers’ 
drops. The mounting base is open at the back adjacent 
to the pole to prevent accumulations of ice, dirt or 
moisture. A separate mounting bracket shaped to fit 
the pole provides easy installation without gaining the 
pole. Drop wires enter the terminal through individual 
insulating knockout holes. 


Every possible feature of convenience and accessibility 
for installation, servicing and maintenance has been 
carefully engineered in designing the S-20. All con- 


nections are at the front, the self-soldering nozzle lies 
close to the pole, a strong guide holds the hood se- 
curely in raised position for working ease, and drops 
are taken out through knockouts in an insulating plate 
to prevent the entrance of birds, insects, dust, etc. 


™ TRANS MOUNT SISTEM 


The S-20 Pole Cable Terminal is part of the Cook Trans- 
Mount System of protection and distribution. The 
Trans-Mount System is composed of the Type S-20 Pole 
Cable Terminal, the Type R Sub-Station Protector, the 
Type T Main Distributing Frame, the Type U Utility Sub- 
Station Protector, the Type UA-20 Aerial to Under- 
ground Terminal and the Type IT-20 and Type TN-20 
Interior Cable Terminal Vaults, all using the Type H 
Protector Unit. 
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u seeg Electric equipment being given its final tests, 
cians can devise. After hundreds of preliminary 


"final exams" which equipment must pass be- 
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tained in any desired metal finish 

or bakelite and they undoubtedly 
can be used to advantage by many tele- 
phone companies. These sealers are 
placed over the screw head and are 
locked in place by a special punch. This 
cap must be removed before the screw 
ean be loosened. It is believed that the 
use of this device will tend to reduce 
the unauthorized moving of substation 
equipment by subscribers. The cost of 
this sealer is nominal and it is most 
convenient to use. 


GS sina SEALERS now may be ob- 


* * * 


I now have a sample of a magneto 
desk telephone of the self-contained 
type which appears to be entirely satis- 
factory. 


We often hear the statement that 
the combination handset telephone is 
not new, and this we must admit is 
true when we refer to the accompany- 
ing illustration from an old adver- 
tisement in the Electrical World of 
February 13, 1897. We do contend, how- 
that the modern combination 
handset does have a lot of improve- 
ments and refinements even though it 
may not be as ornamental as the 
strument of days gone by. 

We wish also to call 


ever, 


in- 


attention to 


the fact that it is claimed this old tele- 





ene 


7h a 


phone will operate as successfully over 
We do not 
have any information as to the gauge 
or type of wire but you must agree 
that this is some talking. 


5,000 miles of wire as one. 


* * 


Accidents—97 per cent of them pre- 
ventable—cost the nation $5,200,000,000 
and 380,000,000 man-hours of work in 
1942, the National Safety Council re- 
veals in the 1943 edition of its year- 
book, “Accident Facts.” 

On-the-job accidents killed 18,500 
workers—500 more than in 1941—in- 
jured 1,750,000—150,000 more than in 
1941—and resulted in a 
sufficient to have built 
bombers or 55 battleships. 

All-accident death totals in 1942 (in- 
cluding occupational) 93,000 
killed and 9,200,000 injured. 





loss of time 
18,000 heavy 


were 


According to the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, many federal employes, it seems, 
have solved the acute shortage of uten- 
sils for their homes 





-if somewhat ques- 
tionably. As everyone knows, it is very 
difficult to buy knives, forks and 
spoons, but there’s strong circumstan- 
tial evidence that many workers are 
well-supplied with flatware. Since the 
shortage, an average of 22,000 knives, 
forks and spoons disappear each month 
from government cafeterias. It is 
claimed that this loss is now at an all- 
time peak and is running at more than 
12 per cent each month. 


The column “Front Views and Pro- 
files” by Marcia Winn of the Chicago 
Tribune Press Service recently stated 
in part: 

“If vou haven’t tried to use a tele- 
phone in Washington you have missed 








the time of your life. It’s such tun. 
Don’t try it if you can’t count up to 
10 and keep a minimum of five num- 
bers in your head at the same time, but 
if you can master these simple niceties, 
the telephone conversation is yours fo! 
the asking.” 

lived in Washington for 
watched the tele- 
phone service expand to serve the war 
emergency, I consider this statement 
grossly unfair. I personally feel that 
the telephone company has done a re- 
markable job in the capital and it de- 
credit for contributing much 
toward the this 


Having 


several years and 


serves 


winning of war. 





MEET THE AXEES 


The Gremlins of Accidents 








PYRO 





Better shun this brat named Pyro, 

Or you'll wake up with a cry of 
”Fire—Oh!” 

He brings trouble in large batches 

With his cigarettes and matches. 

Be sure that you’re alert enough 

To keep him out—for he’s hot stuff! 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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TRAIN TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM INTRODUCED 


HAT may be a cure for railroad 

collisions was disclosed February 
21 by the Pennsylvania Railroad in an 
announcement that it has put a two-way 
electronic train telephone system into 
practical operation. Said to be the first 
of its kind installed, the system pro- 
vides for continuous verbal communi- 
trains miles 
the head and 
between and 


cation between several 
apart, 
trains and 


operators. 


rear of 
block 


between 
crews 


Produced in collaboration with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., the rail- 
road’s initial installation was made on 
the 67-mile freight branch running 
north from Trenton, N. J. on the Belvi- 
dere-Delaware branch. 

“While not yet adapted to general 
use, the new means of communications 
has definitely demonstrated its 
capability of adding materially to the 
efficiency of controlling train move- 
ments,” the announcement said. The 
development met wide interest in view 


now 


of the recent epidemic of wrecks, some 
of which might have been avoided by 
such inter-train communications, it was 
reported. 

The equipment required for the new 
communication system has been installed 
on 10 locomotives and 10 cabin cars, 
and in a block station at Frenchtown, 
N. J., 30 miles north of Trenton. In- 
stallation is also under way at another 
block station in Trenton, where the 
branch leaves the New York-Washing- 
ton main line. 

The system utilizes electrical 
principles employed in both radio and 
wire telephone, and combines the best 
practical advantages of both. It gives 
all the flexibility and ease of communi- 
cation between trains and wayside sta- 
tions, between the ends of trains, and 
from one train to another, that would 
be possible with radio. 


new 


The railroad said: “It provides a so- 
lution for certain practical difficulties 
which encountered in 


were adapting 
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Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


{Second Edition) 
By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern com- 
munication systems. This book presents not only theory 
but a discussion of the entire industry. Although not 
highly mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, 
and in accord with Aigh engineering standards. 
communication engineer will find this book a valuable 
addition to his working reference library. Popularity of 
the book required a second printing, and material was 
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The 


ONE OF THE MANY 
reasons why Sub-Cycle is 
so popular as a Ringing 
Converter is because once 
put in service it requires 
absolutely no routine 


In Sub-Cycle there are 
no moving parts; nothing 
to adjust. It will not in- 
terfere with radio recep- 


Here is a most dependa- 
ble source of signaling 
that will go on delivering 
quiet, economical, effi- 
cient service for you day 
after day for a long 


pure radio to railroad use, and leaves 
the air to those forms of transport 
which have no physical ground contacts 
and to which radio has been found to 
be ideally adapted.” 


In actual operation the block oper- 
ator finds out by telephone from the 
engineman and conductor just what is 
occurring in their movements, keeps 
the train dispatcher fully advised and 
thus facilitates the planning of all train 
movements affected. 

When any change in conditions oc- 
curs, all persons interested are promptly 
advised and advantages are taken on 
the instant, reducing delays which 
otherwise would occur if wayside tele- 
phones had to be used. 

The system employs high frequency 
alternating currents transmitted along 
the rails and along wires strung par- 
allel to the track. 

By using tracks and wires to trans- 
mit message-carrying currents, the ne- 
cessity of appropriating a radio wave 
channel is avoided, officials pointed out. 

More extended experience on the 
Belvidere-Delaware branch is consid- 
ered essential after which it is planned 
to experiment with the new system in 
other territory where it would function 
as a supplement to automatic block sig- 
nals and cab signals, it was announced. 
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Sub-Cycle is built for heavy duty. 
It is made in 6 models for loads 


period of time. from small PBX to large central 
office. Output capacity 7!/2 watts 
i: to 40/50 watts. 
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Maryland Commission to 
Make Bell Inquiry 

The Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission announced on February 26 that 
it would undertake an investigation of 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Baltimore to determine whether 
earnings justify a reduction in toll 
charges made in Maryland. 

The request for the survey was made 
by Philip H. Dorsey, Jr., people’s coun- 
sel for the commission, who asserted 
toll rates for intrastate service are not 
in line with interstate toll rates over 
like distances. 

The commission made public its in- 
tention in a letter to the Chesapeake & 
Potomac company, asking representa- 
tives of the concern to meet with the 
commission for a full discussion of the 
matter at the earliest possible date. 


Vv 


Hearing Set On Washington 
(D. C.) Surcharge Suit 

The government’s injunction suit 
against the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. and 27 Washington, D. C. 
hotels to prohibit surcharges on long- 
distance telephone calls was scheduled 
to come before Justice T. Alan Golds- 
borough in district court on February 
29. [TELEPHONY, Feb. 26, p. 32.] 

The government, on behalf of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
accuses the defendants of violating cer- 
tain tariffs on file with the commission 
which forbid the collection of sur- 
charges. 

In an answer filed February 28, the 
Hotel Association of Washington, 
through Joseph C. McGarraghy, coun- 
sel, contends that the FCC has no jur- 
isdiction, that the hotels operate under 
authority of the District Rent Commis- 
sion, and that the tariff which the FCC 
seeks to enforce is unreasonable and 
discriminatory against hotels, apart- 
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ment houses and clubs. The hotel asso- 
ciation also filed an affidavit in court, 
setting up in voluminous detail the 
system of operating a telephone ex- 
change system inside a hotel. It claimed 
many items of service conducted by the 
hotel through this intramural system 
were hotel services that the telephone 
company forbids its own employes to 
perform. 

Previously, the hotel’s attorney had 
filed two different suits in court, chal- 
lenging the general authority of both 
the FCC and the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission. The latter 
had issued an order forbidding sur- 
charges on telephone calls within the 
Washington metropolitan exchange 
area. 


Vv 


Alleges Trade Name Steal; 
Judge Dismisses Case 

“What you are asking is that this 
man be prevented from using his own 
name,” observed Chief Justice Rose in 
Toronto (Canada) court recently when 
he dismissed a motion submitted by 
Fred W. Matthews of the Fred W. 
Matthews Co. Ltd. in which it was 
asked that Frederick Winspear Mat- 
thews of the same city be prohibited 
from listing his name in the telephone 
directory as Fred W. Matthews. 

Counsel for the Fred W. Matthews 
Co. Ltd., in asking for the prohibition, 
said that it was “a deliberate attempt 
to use our trade name.” Both men of 
the name in question are undertakers 
in the city, it was reported. 


Vv 


Commission Candidate 
Announces Platform 

Will M. Maupin, former Nebraska 
State Railway Commissioner, has filed 
in the Democratic primary as a candi- 
date for the party nomination for that 
office. He is opposed by J. R. Farris, 
former state purchasing agent. In mak- 


—— 
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ing his filing Mr. Maupin set down that 
if elected he will continue his oppo 
sition of the attempts of government 
agencies to dictate to the state com 
mission its course of conduct in han 
dling matters purely and exclusively 
within its jurisdiction; that he “was 
opposed to my party and its supposed 
leaders in Nebraska bowing supinely 
to the citation of Washington execu 
tives.” 

In the Republican primary Chairman 
Duane T. Swanson finds himself op- 
posed by A. R. Armstrong, Lincoln 
insurance man; John B. Quinn, former 
deputy secretary of state; Oscar W. 
Johnson, salesman; Clarence M. Davis, 
attorney, and J. O. Kerns and M. A. 
Larson, realtors. 


ee 


Asks Ban on Telephone 
Service in Vice Houses 

A move by Prosecutor Charles W. 
Gannon to cause the removal of tele- 
phones from eight allegedly “chronic” 
vice houses in Gary, Ind., was the sub- 
ject of a day-long legal contest in East 
Chicago (Ind.) superior court on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

In compliance with a letter request 
from the prosecutor, the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. removed the disputed 
telephones on January 18, but rein- 
stalled them four or five hours later 
after a temporary restraining order 
was obtained from Judge Becker by O. 
B. Thiel, a Gary lawyer, acting on be- 
half of all eight subscribers. Mr. Gan- 
non’s letter, upon which the telephone 
company acted to disconnect the tele- 
phones in January, was set up in the 
answer which the Bell company — as 
sole defendant in the case — filed in 
court. 


Vv 


Indiana Company Purchased 

The Greensboro (Ind.) Co-operative 
Telephone Co., which operated an ex- 
change in Henry county, has been pur- 
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chased by the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., North Manchester. The 
Greensboro exchange has been discon- 
tinued, and its former subscribers are 
being served by the Spiceland ex- 
change of the Commonwealth company. 


Vv 


Counsellor Joins Navy 

HowarD T. BATMAN, public coun- 
sellor of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, has been appointed a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. Mr. Batman reported for duty 
on February 28. As yet, no one has 
been appointed to succeed him. 


Vv 
Revenue Cut $313,000 


As the result of a new schedule of 
intrastate telephone rates arranged by 
the Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities with the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. the reve- 
nues of the telephone company have 
been reduced approximately $313,000 
a year, Chairman Carroll L. Meins an- 
nounced recently. 


Vv 


Asks Higher Rates 

Charles K. Padgett, operating the 
Mace (Ind.) Telephone Co., has filed a 
petition with the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission asking that increased 
rates be put into effect. The petition 
cites that present rates are not suffi- 
cient to pay operating costs, fixed 
charges and depreciation, and at the 
same time allow a fair return on in- 
vested capital. 


Vv 
Sale of Exchange Approved 


The Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities on February 19 approved the 
sale of the Sulphur Springs (Ark.) 
Telephone Exchange for $2,000 cash. 
J. M. Buttram bought the property 
from William D. Schmidt. Sale was 
approved by Mayor Harry Powers of 
Sulphur Springs, the commission order 
said. 


Vv 


lowa Co-ops Not Taxable 

lowa rural electric cooperatives can- 
not be taxed by the state because they 
are non-profit corporations, according 
to a unanimous opinion of the Iowa 
Supreme Court, it was reported re- 
cently. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


February 29: Order issued granting 
authority to the Lorain County Radio 
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In the two years since Pearl Harbor, more than 70,000 
old telephones have been returned to active duty by 
Autelco Rebuilding. Some came out of years of retire- 
ment in telephone company storerooms—others, damaged 
in service, were rushed to us for "hospitalization." All 
were completely dismantled, carefully inspected in every 
part, refinished, and assembled again into good-as-new 
instruments, ready to go back "on the line." 


During these war years, Autelco Rebuilding experts 
have also applied their skill to large quantities of switch- 
board, power and signaling equipment, and to innumerable 
manual, magneto and automatic switchboard units. Thus, 
Autelco Rebuilding has made an invaluble contribution 
to the Telephone Industry's program of conserving man- 
power and critical materials. 


AUTELCO REBUILDING SERVICE 


is used by more than a thousand tele- 


The Mark phone companies. The complete service 
of Quality developed to meet their needs is avail- 
P able to you for the rebuilding of your 

in : 
ee old telephone equipment, of any standard 
Rebuilding type. Tell us your problem—or ask for a 
Service copy of Circular 1640-B, which describes 


this valuable service. 





A SERVICE OF 


AUTOMATIC v ELECTRIC 


ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF STROWGER STEP-BY-STEP MACHINE Sw 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 





Distributors in U.S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S.A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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Corp., Lorain, Ohio, for the period Feb- 
ruary 29 to April 15, inclusive, for the 
operation of coastal harbor stations 
WAD, WAS and WMI by operators 
having only restricted radiotelephone 
operator permits; conditions. 

March 1: Granted authority to the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Castleton and Fair Haven,: Vt., 
at an estimated cost of $15,910. 

March 1: Order issued granting au- 
thority to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to supplement existing 
facilities between St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., at an estimated cost of 
$30,000. 

March 22: Hearing on accounting 
procedure of the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp., Erie, Pa., to show cause 
why the commission should not refer 
the matter of accounting violations to 
the attorney general of the United 
States, for the institution and prosecu- 
tion of appropriate proceedings. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

March 7: Hearing on three applica- 
tions of the Champaign County Tele- 
phone Co., Philo (1) for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to operate 
the telephone exchange in the village 
of Bondville, Champaign county; (2) 
for consent to and approval of contract 
of purchase covering the telephone ex- 
change owned by Bondville Telephone 
Co., rendering telephone service in and 
adjacent to the village of Bondville; 
and (3) for an order authorizing the 
issue of $12,900 of its first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds. 

March 7: Hearing on proposed in- 
creased rates for telephone service of 
the Colchester Farmers Telephone Co. 
in Colchester and vicinity, stated in 
rate schedule ICC No. 2 of the Col- 
chester company. 

March 8: Hearing on proposed ad- 
vance in rates of the Findlay Mutual 
Telephone Co. for telephone service in 
Findlay and community, stated in rate 
schedule ICC, No. 2, rendered by the 
Findlay company. 

March 8: Hearing on re-statement 
of the Illinois Central Telephone Co., 
Clinton, for expenses incurred during 
the month of December, 1943, for the 
sum of $39.73, pursuant to Section 4la 
of the Public Utilities Act. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

February: Petition filed by the heirs 
of Leara Kirk, former owner and op- 
erator of the Leara Kirk Telephone 
Exchange, Freedom, Ind., for authority 
to sell the property to Charles C. Gray. 

February 15: Hearing on petition of 
the Indiana Associated Telephone Corp., 
Lafayette, for authority to acquire all 
the capital stock of the Indiana Stand- 
ard Telephone Co. and the College Cor- 
ner Telephone Co. The exchanges of 
the companies, located at Butler, St. 
Joseph, and College Corner (Indiana 
and Ohio) have been under Indiana 
Associated management for _ several 
months. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

February 21: Application of C. A. 
Bell heard and taken under advisement 
regarding certificate of convenience and 
authority to transact the business of a 
public utility telephone at Centralia, 
Nemaha county. 


February 281: Order issued granting 
authority of the Dennis (Kan.) Tele- 
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Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


It was midnight. The night 
operator of the Gulf States Tele- 
phone Co. at Troup, Texas, Mrs. 
Willie Mae Edwards, excitedly 
summoned the nightwatchman, re- 
ports Oscar Burton, general man- 
ager of the company, in Tyler. 

“Someone’s fooling with the 
telephone in the express office,” 
she gasped, “I heard somebody 
breathing into the telephone.” 

The nightwatchman hurried to 
the express office, the scene of the 
operator’s alarm, and there, climb- 
ing around on a desk by the tele- 
phone, was a big opossum. It had 
knocked the receiver off the hook, 
and in so doing, had signalled the 
telephone operator. 











phone Co. to make changes in rates for 
telephone service at Dennis. 

February 28: Order issued granting 
application of the Katy Telephone Co., 
Elsmore, to make certain changes in 
rates for exchange service in that city. 

February 28: Hearing on application 
of the Hunter (Kan.) Telephone Co. to 
make certain changes in rates for tele- 
phone service in that city. Case taken 
under advisement. 

March 1: Hearing on application of 
the Western Light & Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, for a certificate relating 
to a proposed issue of its serial notes 
in the amount of $5,000,000. 


March 13: Hearing on application of 
the Edwards County Mutual Telephone 
Co., Lewis, for authority to make 
changes in rates for telephone service 
in that city. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 

March 13: Hearing on petition of the 
Garvin (Minn.) Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates at the Garvin exchange. 
Proposed rates for individual line busi- 
ness, magneto, are $2.75 per month; in- 
dividual line residence, magneto, $1.75; 
four-party line residence, magneto, 
$1.50, and rural multi-party residence, 
$1.75. The present rates for these vari- 
ous services are $1.00 each monthly. 
Increased rates have also been asked 
for other types of service, such as ex- 
tension stations, handsets, etc. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

March 1: Joint application of Mis- 
souri Standard Telephone Co., Lebanon, 
to sell, and the United Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, to purchase the telephone 
exchanges located at Lebanon and Rich- 
land. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

March 14: Hearing on application of 
Hickman (Neb.) Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates. 

May 3: Hearing on application of 
Garfield (Kan.) Mutual Telephone Co. 
for increased rate schedule (postponed 
from April 19). 


New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners 

March 9: Hearing on proposed sale 
of the physical assets and franchises 
of the Eastern Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Camden, and the Camden & At- 
lantic Telephone Co., which operates a 
toll line between Camden and Atlantic 
City, to the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co. The transaction was approved last 
year by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The price for Eastern has 
been fixed by its board of directors at 
$1,509,441, and of Camden & Atlantic 
at $105,672. Conservation of materials 
critical to the war effort is one of the 
primary factors favoring the consolida- 
tion, according to W. G. H. Whitaker, 
chief engineer of New Jersey Bell. 
New York Department of Public Service 

February 29: Hearing in Harrison 
on the New York Telephone Co.’s pro- 
test against the town’s effort to assess 
it for the past six years for 3,027 tele- 
phone instruments, connections, instal- 
lations, booths and all equipment be- 
longing to the company. The hearing 
follows the January 6 petition of As- 
sessor Cornelius T. Halpin maintain- 
ing that the telephones are taxable 
property as real estate, and seeking 
to secure taxes commencing with the 
year 1939, roll of 1938. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

March 14: Hearing on application of 
Doyle Pope for re-establishment of his 
telephone connection with the exchange 
of the Southwestern State Telephone 
Co. at Noble. 


Vv 


Rural Telephony Interests 
South Carolina Legislature 

The telephone industry generally is 
making every effort to discover new 
ways and means for bringing tele- 
phone service to scattered or obscure 
rural areas. The use of carrier cir- 
cuits and possible other and entirely 
different radio phenomena are among 
the possibilities being studied carefully 
and intensively to develop a practical 
means for serving the isolated rural 
dwelling with efficient telephone com- 
munications service, under 
limitations which presently 
the rendition of such service. 


economic 
preclude 


Such was the assurance which rep- 
resentatives of the telephone industry 
were prepared to give the agricultural 
committee of the South Carolina House 
of Representatives in the forthcoming 
consideration of the so-called Perry- 
Smoak bill (H. 790). Hearings on the 
bill have been delayed because of the 
illness of one of the bill’s co-authors, 
Col. E. V. Perry of Colleton county. 


Renewed interest of South Carolina 
REA co-ops in the possibility of utiliz- 
ing carrier devices for telephone oper- 
ations over rural power lines was seen 
in the introduction of the Perry-Smoak 
bill. This bill, which is more limited 
in scope than several previous and un- 
successful South Carolina bills, would 
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authorize the REA co-op operating only 
in Colleton county to render telephone 
service in addition to rural power serv- 
ice. Colleton county is served by sev- 
eral commercial telephone companies. 
Colonel Perry has for some time been 
attempting to obtain telephone service 
for his residence in a rather isolated 
part of Colleton county, but a survey 
made some time ago indicated that an 
extension would not be feasible under 
the present state of the telephone art 
by a commercial telephone company. 


During the past three years two 
other bills had been introduced along 
this line. The first was the Bogoslaw 
bill, which would have enabled any 
co-op in the state to engage in the 
telephone business. It was introduced 
in 1942, but not acted upon. The 
Perry bill in 1943 was practically the 
same as the Bogoslaw bill, and like- 
wise died without action in the agri- 
cultural committee. 


tecognizing the possibility that the 
proposed legislation would not help 
and might possibly impede the objec- 
tive of the telephone industry in bring- 
ing service to sparsely populated areas, 
a group of Independent and Bell Sys- 
tem representatives met on February 
7 and 8 in Columbia, S.C., to consider 
the bill. 


It was understood to be the purpose 
of the industry representatives not to 
oppose the principal objectives of the 
Perry-Smoak bill as such, but to stress 
the danger of premature attempts by 
REA co-ops to render practical and ef- 
fective telephone service through the 
use of carrier circuits under the pres- 
ent state of development of such 
equipment. 


It was pointed out that not only are 
presently designed large power system 
carrier devices unsatisfactory for ren- 
dering adequate general service over 
smaller power lines, but also they are 
considerably more expensive’ than 
alternative conventional telephone serv- 
ice equipment. In addition, the pro- 
duction of carrier circuit equipment 
has been so limited as a result of war 
restrictions that they are virtually un- 
obtainable for purposes suggested in 
the Perry-Smoak bill. 


The commercial telephone industry, 
according to the forthcoming presen- 
tation to the legislative committee, is 
prepared and anxious to cooperate with 
REA co-ops and all others in bring- 
ing adequate telephone service to re- 
mote dwellings as soon as effective and 
economical means for doing so can be 
demonstrated as a practical operating 
technique. 
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MANKATO CITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Some Very Important Facts About Properly Maintaining a Farmer Line to Insure Good Telephone Service 





TREES 

Trees cause a great percentage of telephone line trou- 
bles on both one and two wire lines. Trees swaying in 
the wind will cross the wires up. Wires touching limbs 
particularly when the sap is in the tree and during wet 
weather, even a leaf touching the wire, will cause a 
ground on the line. Trees should all be trimmed back far 
enough so that the swaying of the limbs by the wind will 
not touch them. 


It is also a good practice not to attach wires to trees 
as the swaying of trees will eventually loosen the at- 
tachments and cause wires to swing against each other 
or foreign objects and become crossed or grounded. 


BAD JOINTS OR CONNECTIONS IN LINE WIRE 
An improper splice or joint will add resistance to ring- 
ing currents as well as voice currents. One bad joint 
may add many miles to a conversation. In one instance 
we found a line with bad joints measured 150 miles 
when the entire line only measured 6 miles of wire. 


When the bad joints were cut out and proper splices 
made with sleeves, the line measured only 8 miles, the 
extra two miles being caused by the age of the wire, 
which was rusty with age. The subscribers could hardly 
believe their ears when they could hear each other and 
distant parties as well as if they were in the room with 
them. Bad joints cause most of the difficulty with con- 
versations on farmer-owned lines. Get rid of them. Just 
a little labor will do it. 


GLASS INSULATORS AND BRACKETS 

Glass insulators are used to insulate the wires from 
the pole or object the wire is attached to. In extremely 
dry weather you may not notice any difference if in- 
sulators or brackets are missing, but wet weather and 
snow will surely cause the line to become grounded and 
the more insulators or brackets broken or missing, the 
greater the ground will be, very often enough to put a 
line out of commission entirely. 


GUYS AND ANCHORS 

Guys and good substantial anchors are necessary to 
hold corner poles and keep wires in proper position. 
Eliminate slack wire just as in a fence. Do not guy to 
trees for they sway with the wind and very soon you 
have a broken pole, slack wires, etc. Good guying makes 
good telephone lines just as it does good fences and 
saves poles. 


TELEPHONES 

Telephones should be inspected as should the batteries. 
Do not use ignition batteries in your telephone. Get 
regular telephone batteries. Old type telephones can 
often be rebuilt replacing parts that are worn or defec- 
tive. Your Telephone Company will gladly do it for you. 
We have found telephones 40 years old that have never 
had an overhaul. In that same time your Telephone 
Company has rebuilt or replaced its telephones two or 
three times. Ringers, transmitters, receivers, induction 
coils and generators will not last forever any more than 
the parts that compose your farm implements will last 
forever. Then why neglect your telephone? Take your 
telephone to your Telephone Company. They will gladly 


test it and advise you if parts require replacing or 
repairs. 


GROUND ROD AND GROUND CONNECTIONS 

Cause many troubles more particularly on one wire 
lines where the earth is used as the other wire of the 
line. 

A good six foot iron rod should be used driven into the 
ground not too close to house foundation where the earth 
is usually dry, at least 2 feet from foundation, the far- 
ther away the better. 


Ground wire from telephone should be soldered firmly 
to ground rod. The connection to ground rod on a one 
wire line is as important as a good joint in the line wire 
for on a one wire line you signal and talk through this 
connection. 

We have found in many instances end gate rods and 
other short pieces of iron rods stuck into ground a foot 
or two and then the ground wire from telephone wrapped 
loosely around rod. These are practically useless and 
the source of many troubles. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTORS 

Lightning arrestors are very important as protection 
to your telephone and property. Many arrestors still 
in use are obsolete and in their present condition prac- 
tically useless. The newer types are equipped with self- 
cleaning discharge blocks so that it is not necessary to 
remove them after an electric storm unless the discharge 
blocks should receive an unusually heavy discharge of 
lightning that burns them badly, in that case they should 
be replaced. Unless there is a good ground rod installed 
and the ground wire from arrestor firmly soldered to 
ground rod, your lightning arrestor is practically useless. 


POLES 

Poles that are broken or missing should be replaced 
or reset where possible. There is a great hazard that 
could cause considerable expense to owners of a tele- 
phone line that is hanging too low across a road due to 
bad guying or broken poles. A fine chance for an acci- 
dent and a damage suit as well. Each owner of the line 
would be liable in that case for few farmer-owned lines 
carry liability insurance. 

The greatest part of the cost in rehabilitating your 
telephone line as outlined herein is labor. Farmers are 
great cooperators, have accomplished wonders in other 
activities. Why not get together and make up your 
minds you are going to have good telephone service? 
You can have it if you want it bad enough. God knows 
you need it as much as any class of people, perhaps more. 

Your Telephone Company will be only too glad to co- 
operate with you in every way possible to the end that 
you have the kind of telephone service you should have 
and can have if you are interested. 

How comforting it is to know that, regardless of 
weather or other conditions, you and your family are as 
near to the doctor or friends and neighbors as your tele- 
phone when an emergency occurs. 


Good telephone service will provide that satisfaction 
and you can have it if you wish, it rests with you. 








The Mankato (Minn.) Citizens Telephone Co. recently sent out the above information to all switch-line subscribers. 
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The information telling how 


maintain a farm line was printed on one side of a single sheet 15% ins. long and 6'/s ins. wide. 
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illinois Newspaper Praises 
Telephone Workers 

In a recent editorial of the Galena 
(Ill.) Advertiser, the telephone work- 
ers, especially the operators, were 


praised for their service in the war | 


effort. The editorial, in part, is as fol- 
lows: 


“There are thousands of heroes on 
fighting fronts, and on the home fronts 
there are those who are devoting their 


best energies to the war in one line or | 


another. Among the unsung heroes of 


the present war are the telephone op- | 


erators and those connected with the | 


maintenance of the line of communica- 


tion which frequently brings into con- | 


tact those who are leaving for other 
lands for a brief exchange of greetings 
or who lend a helping hand to the 
morale of the soldier or 
wants to hear the familiar voice of his 
home folks. 


“However, the girls at the telephone 
exchange have been placed in peculiar 


sailor who | 


situations before, and hundreds have | 


emerged as national heroines for their 
devotion to duty in floods, earthquakes 
or other serious disturbances. The vol- 
ume of telephone calls has increased 
greatly with war prosperity and the 
scattering of Galena men and women 
throughout the nation. The next time 
you have to wait several seconds be- 
fore the operator calmly says, ‘Number, 
please,’ remember that she may be just 
completing a call for the soldier next 
door who is darn lonesome for a fa- 
miliar voice from home.” 


Vv 


Seasonal Telephone Service 
A War Casualty 


Thousands of summer residents will 
have to get along without telephone 
service at their homes this season be- 
cause of a shortage of manpower and 
materials, according to W. C. Phillips, 
manager of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Atlantic City, N. J. 


And householders who lease their 
homes and leave their telephones for 
use of their summer tenants will do so 
at their own risk under War Produc- 
tion Board regulations as to new users. 
Mr. Phillips said that in such cases the 
company would have to disconnect such 
service for summer tenants even in the 
event the service is continued in the 
name of the local home owners. 


However, he said, that did not neces- 
sarily mean that resort subscribers 
would lose their telephones permanently 
or until more facilities become avail- 
able. In such cases, the householder will 
be contacted and asked to elect a tem- 
porary suspension of service, removal 
of their home telephones to their tem- 
porary summer quarters or disconnec- 
tion. 

In any event, Mr. Phillips said, tem- 
porary seasonal tenants would not be 
permitted to have telephone service al- 
ready installed in another’s name. 
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“—AND | LEFT THE FARM FOR THE PHONE 
COMPANY TO GET AWAY FROM PLOWING!” 











MODERN TOOLS for TELEPHONE WORK 
COME FIRST...via GRAYBAR 


Whether it’s a wire-laying plow or a 
tree pruner, a ladder or pliers, you'll 
find that GRAYBAR is your most 
efficient source of supply. Without 
prompting, we know the wartime pro- 
curement procedures that clear the 
way for delivery of essential items. 

If stocks are available anywhere, 
the GRAYBAR warehouse is your best 
bet! If delivery must be expedited 
from the factory, you can count on 
us for complete “follow-through”. 





Exeecutice Offices: 


IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


GRAYBAR selects its tool lines—and 
all its other telephone supplies—on 
the basis of the specialized require- 
ments of telephone work. Right now, 
many GRAYBAR customers are get- 
ting the benefit of the long-lasting 
construction built 
bought before the war. 


into tools they 


For your war-essential needs today 

for all your tool requirements to- 
morrow—your local GRAYBAR Repre- 
sentative is the man to call. 


3503 
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SPLICE RUSTY 
12 B.W.G IRON 
WIRE WITH 


copte™ 
SLEEVES! 





If you use Nicopress 
splicing sleeve number 
2-102C for splicing rusty 
109 B. B. iron wire, you 
will not only effect a 
real savings, but you 
will get— 


@ Good contact. 
© Strength. 
© A neat job quickly done. 


The National 
Telephone Supply 
ompany 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Conadian Mfr.—N. SLATER CO., LTO., 
HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 


Export Distributor 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ce 
CORP., NEW YORK, N. 











Woods Family of Lincoln (Neb.) 
Active in Various Activities 

Frank H. Woods has resigned as 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Sahara Coal Co. of 
Chicago, but remains as a member of 
the board. This is only one of Mr. 
Woods’ numerous activities, which are 
centered in part in the telephone in- 
dustry, and his retirement as head of 
the coal company represents a curtail- 
ment of his activities. He is at present 
the president of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

His son, Frank H. Woods, Jr., long 
with the Harris Trust Co., succeeds 
him as president of the coal company’s 
board of directors and will act also as 
treasurer. Another son, Henry C. 
Woods, was named chairman of the 
board and remains as vice president. 
The company is one of the largest in 
the country in the coal industry. 

Thomas C. Woods, vice president and 
general counsel of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone company, has been re-elected to 
the National Board of Community 
Chests and Councils representing the 
midwest, following a year’s service. 
Mr. Woods was former executive head 
of the Lincoln chest and is now state 
chairman of the United War Fund of 
Nebraska. 

Vv 


Pole Tax Jumped from 
$3,500 to $28,500 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Memphis, Tenn., is expected 
soon to pay its city tax on poles at the 
increased rate authorized by the 1943 
General Assembly. The new rate is 
$1.75 for each pole as compared to 25 
cents a pole on the former rate. The 
company has 16,414 poles on city 
streets and alleys, according to a city 
count, which would make the company’s 
bill amount to $28,547.09 for 1943. 

For 1942 the firm paid the city 
$3,512.84 on 14,147 poles. City Com- 
missioner Miller said the communica- 
tion company has made a count of its 
poles and the two sets of figures will 
be adjusted before payment. 


Vv 


Donovan Now Major; 
Stationed in South 

Capt. Robert A. Donovan has been 
promoted to the rank of major at the 
Army Airways Communications System 
wing at Asheville, N. C., where he is 
a member of the plans and operations 
section. 

Major Donovan became associated 
with the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. after graduating from New 
York University. Before entering the 
Army in August, 1942, he was commer- 
cial representative for the long lines 
division of the company. 


Blakeslee to Head New 
General Group 

In several organizational changes jn 
the central operating group of the 
General Telephone System, announced 
March 8, Frank O. Cuppy, Lafayette, 
Ind., has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Indiana Associated Tele- 
phone Corp., to be effective March 15. 
Mr. Cuppy, who has been president of 
the company for several years, will 








EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE 


retire from active service on June 30 
under the provisions of the company’s 
pension plan, and will serve in his new 
capacity until that time. 

Also, effective March 15, Edwin M. 
Blakeslee, vice president and assistant 
group manager of the central group 
operating properties of the General 
system, the headquarters of which are 
in Madison, Wis., has been elected 
president of Indiana Associated Tele- 
phone Corp. to succeed Mr. Cuppy. 
Effective the same date, Mr. Blakeslee 
has also been elected president of 
Michigan Associated Telephone Co.; 
Lexington (Ky.) Telephone Co., Indi- 
ana Standard Telephone Co. and Col- 
lege Corner (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
These five companies will constitute a 
new group in the General Telephone 
System with executive headquarters at 
Lafayette, Ind. and will be known as 
the east central group. 

Also effective March 15, Burton W. 
Saunders, vice president and general 
manager of Lexington Telephone Co. 
has been made vice president and 
general manager of Indiana Associated 
Telephone Corp. and L. O. Evenson, 
long with the Indiana company and, 
more recently, central group commer- 
cial superintendent, has been named 
vice president and general manager of 
the Lexington company. Mr. Saunders 
will remain a vice president of the 
Lexington company and has also been 
named vice president of Michigan As- 
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FRANK O. CUPPY 





sociated Telephone Co., of which H. R. 
Christianson is vice president and 
general manager. 

Clarence D’Aoust, general auditor 
for the companies in the central group, 
with headquarters at Madison, will 
move to Lafayette as general auditor 
for the companies in the newly formed 
east central group. 


Vv 


Gorman Appointed Editor 
Lincoln Telephone News 

General Commercial Superintendent 
H. F. MecCulla of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. B. Gor- 
man, former supervisor of telephone 
directory publications, as acting adver- 
tising manager of the company and ed- 
itor of the Lincoln Telephone News, to 
succeed the late Norman Ott. 

Mr. Gorman will have charge of ad- 
vertising for the company’s 121 ex- 
changes. He has been with the Lincoln 
company for 16 years, has been assist- 
ant editor of the News and prominent 
in civie affairs and active as a member 
of the chamber of commerce. He has 
seen service with the Nebraska Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. of Columbus, 
Neb., and with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at Kansas City. 


VV 
Perfect Attendance Records 


temarkable attendance records were 
recently announced in the cases of three 
women telephone employes. MAMIE 
CHURCH has just retired as a chief op- 
erator in Missouri after 46 years with- 
out in a day’s absence. FLOSSIE RHOADS, 
Pennsylvania operator, has a perfect 
record for 32 years, which were pre- 
ceded by five perfect years at school. 
HELEN HOPKINS’ service in various 
telephone departments in Washington, 
D. C., has been unbroken for 24 years. 
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The largest land tortoise, commonly 
called Galapagos (after its home in 
the Galapagos Islands) lives, some- 
times, in excess of 100 to 150 years. 


Even if he lives to be 175... 
A Hemingray Glass Insulator 


can Oetleve Whim 


There are three reasons for the long life of Hemingray Insulators. First, the 





“*secret’’ glass batch-mix—climax of 87 years of experience. Second, the Owens 
Illinois quality-control of production. These result in insulators without 
voids, stresses or strains—so homogencous that they are impervious to mois- 
ture-penetration and operating temperature changes. And third, the fact that 
time does not affect their structure. You could remelt a 100-year old Hemingray 
glass insulator and make it into another insulator which in turn, would last 
another 100 years. Cost is low to begin with— 
lower in service-life. Hemingrays are sold only 


through jobbers. 


Tl HEMINGRAYS COVER ALL LINE NEEDS 
Hemingray Number g Cillustrated) with drip- 
point petticoat for fast moisture run-off is a 


favorite for rural line operation. Number 43 





has top groove for long spans in mountainous 


country. Number 42, with its long leakage 





path, keeps rural “‘toll’’ lines trouble-free. 


_— 
OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY DIVISION, MUNCIE, INDIANA 


HEMINGRAY Telephone & Telegraph Insulators 
EXPORT AGENTS: INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP. ¢ NEW YORK 
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Small Exchange 
Circuit Analysis 


(Concluded from page, 14) 





opened, which removes ground from the 
250-ohm windings of both relays and 
extinguishes the supervisory lamps. 
The supervisory lamps operate from 
ground through the supervisory pilot 
in the same manner as the relays. 


There are occasions on long distance 
calls when the repeating coil in a cord 
circuit would introduce an undesirable 
loss, although on average calls this loss 
would not be noticeable. For this reason, 
many magneto switchboards have one 
or two cord circuits on each position 
equipped with cut-out keys for the pur- 
pose of removing the coil from the cord 
circuit altogether. These keys are usu- 
ally associated with cords located to 
the extreme left end of the key shelf 
and equipped with key levers of a spe- 
cial color so that they can be readily 
distinguished. The repeating coil cut- 
out arrangement by the use of special 
keys is shown in Fig. 6. 








AU 


Sas | 


= a 


A further simplification of this cord 
circuit is shown in Fig. 7, which func- 
tions when the cut-out key is operated. 
By comparing Figs. 6 and 7, it will be 
noted that with the operation of this 
key we have removed the windings of 
one side of the repeating coil, No. 2 
supervisory relay and both condensers. 
The result is a single supervisory sig- 
nal cord circuit with the normal high 
impedance bridge of the 670-ohm relay 


ring-back key to terminal No. 1 of the 
repeating coil, this coil will not pass 
current through its windings due to its 
high impedance, so the path of flow is 
through the listening key and the op- 
erated repeating coil cut-off key, the 
ringing key and to the calling cord. The 
same path may be traced back on the 
ring side of the line to the answering 
cord. 

When either of the parties ring-off, 
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Figure 7 


added to the impedance of the repeating 
coil. This arrangement is known as a 
low-loss type cord circuit. 

Tracing the circuit, Fig. 7, from the 
tip of the answering cord through the 


. The COOK 


L9 


WALL DISTRIBUTING FRAME 


The Type L9 Wall Distribut- 
ing Frame is intended for 
economical distribution and 
protection of limited capaci- 
ty cable, and especially for 
installation in small ex- 
changes. The L? Wall Dis- 
tributing Frame, made in 20, 
40, 60, 80, and 100 pair sizes 
is designed to carry any 


Cook central office protec- 
tor. The frame of the L9 
consists of two pieces of 
hard kiln-dried maple, one 
drilled and arranged for, and 
equipped with, line termi- 
nals; the other drilled and 
milled for mounting the pro- 
tectors; and two heavy 
mounting brackets of bar 
iron finished in durable paint. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


STROMBERG - CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General 


Offices: 


Branch Offices: Chicago, 





Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


current, being of much 
lower frequency than the talking cur- 
rent, will pass through the repeating 
coil to the winding of the No. 1 relay. 
This will operate the relay and cause 
it to lock in the operated position. As 
previously explained, this relay is re- 
leased only when the operator opens 
her listening key. When the parties are 
through talking the connection is taken 
down and the circuit restores to nor- 
mal. 


the ringing 


(To be continued) 


Vv 


Restrictions on Telephones 
Not to Be Lifted 

The manufacture of telephone instru- 
ments for use by telephone operating 
companies was stopped by the War 
Production Board in the fall of 1942. 
Under present conditions, it has not 
been deemed advisable to remove the 
existing restrictions, it was announced 
in an administrative letter on Febru- 
ary 22 by Leighton H. Peebles, director 
Communications Division of the WPB. 

As the demand for telephone serv- 
ice has continued to increase at a rapid 
rate, the inventories of telephone in- 
struments available to meet that de- 
mand have become reduced. It is highly 
desirable, therefore, that every prac- 
ticable step be taken to make the best 
use possible of the existing supplies, 
Mr. Peebles stated. 

As one method of meeting this prob- 
lem, it is suggested that telephone com- 
panies exert every effort to remove tele- 
phone instruments from subscribers’ 
premises when service is discontinued, 
and make them available for reuse as 
promptly as possible, the director said. 
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Early Gas 
Pressure Testing 


(Continued from page 18) 





inders, allowing them to drain towards 
the outlet valve and then blowing out 
the accumulated moisture. Another se- 
rious difficulty was the tendency of the 
cylinder valves and outlets to clog due 
to the freezing effect of the rapidly 
expanding gas. To overcome this, 
equipment for warming these parts 
was provided. We, however, continued 
to search for a better, simpler and 
safer means of pressure testing. 

At last our efforts were rewarded. 
Inquiries continued to be made of gas 
producing companies and finally we 
found that a new process recently de- 
veloped by a large chemical company 
required the use of dry (oil pumped) 
nitrogen. Until this demand developed, 
the producers of commercial oxygen 
extracted that and certain rare gases 
from air and permitted the nitrogen to 
return to its source. There was a mar- 
ket for all of the constituents of the 
atmosphere except nitrogen and, it was 
understood, the production of nitrogen 
reduced the oxygen output. The de- 
mand of the chemical company was 
being met, but in order to operate effi- 
ciently other sources of demand were 
necessary. When we appeared with our 
requirements we, naturally, were wel- 
comed like a long-lost son and, with 
the assistance of the gas producer’s 
engineers, soon had replaced all other 
methods of pressure testing with dry 
nitrogen. This gas, as everyone knows, 
is still the base of all modern pressure 
testing. 

The use of both carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen introduced a personnel hazard 
which required considerable training 
to minimize. Neither of these gases 
support life, on the contrary they are 
hazardous thereto. Their use always 
permits the possibility of seriously 
reducing the relative oxygen content 
of air in manholes in the presence of 
sheath defects or injuries. Since they 
are odorless, dangerous quantities of 
these gases can only be detected by 
special measures. 

Therefore, it was necessary, to train 
all personnel relative to the precautions 
to be taken when entering manholes 
carrying cables being pressure tested. 
That our training methods were suc- 
cessful is proved by the lack of any 
accidents due to the presence of these 
gases, although there were a few near 
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accidents due invariably to someone 
taking a chance. 

Now our trials and tribulations were 
over. The idea of pressure testing was 
taken up by the Bell System and, of 
course, the A. T. & T., with its lab- 
oratory and engineering facilities, was 
able to make far more rapid progress 
than we. In a relatively short time, the 
permanent gas pressure system with its 
contactors, automatic alarms and im- 
proved auxiliary equipment was devel- 
oped, and the infant we had nursed 
through all of its many difficulties be- 
came, shall we say, of age almost over- 
night. This, we feel, should be the end 


of the story, since whatever obstacles 
have been overcome during this last de- 
velopment period are naturally not 
familiar to the writer and, therefore, 
should be left for a narrator better 
equipped to relate their history. 
(Concluded ) 
VV 


Tennessee Convention Set 

The directors of the Tennessee Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association at a re- 
cent meeting selected the Hermitage 
Hotel in Nashville as the scene of the 
1944 annual convention. April 7 is the 
date set for the meeting. 














HANDLES LOCAL CALLS AUTOMATICALLY 
ADDS NOTHING TO CENTRAL OFFICE LABOR 


DIAL 
PREPAYMENT 











The North Electric Mfg. Co. 








THIS model enables you to have a thoroughly modern pay station service 
without extra central office labor. No. 34A9 is fully automatic on local 
calls, and functions on a prepayment basis, but under control of the 
toll operator on long distance calls. A special relay train at the central 
office controls collection or return of coins. This is of special advantage 
“ these critical times, as operators are free to handle important toll 
ines. 


Circuit is anti-sidetone and adapted for handset. Same station with 
conventional transmitter and receiver is coded type 34A8. Any Gray 
agent will give you complete details of this equipment, also help in 
plotting your local outlets. 


Invitation to MANUFACTURERS & INVENTORS 


Have you an idea or invention in electro mechanics which you think will aid 
the war effort, or which has peace-time application? We'll be glad to develop 
it with you on a mutually satisfactory basis. 


We are planning to add 5 or 6 products to our post-war line. If you have a 
product or idea which you believe would fit in with 
our activities, write our President, Mr. W. E. Ditmars, 
in complete detail. We will consider any practical 
arrangement. 





MANUFACTURING CO. 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





AUTHORIZED AGENTS—Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 


Graybar Electric Company. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. Leich Sales Corporation. 
Automatic Electric (Canada), Limited. 


Stromberg-Carlison Co. 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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Au the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
——— ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 


Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 










INDIANA 


STEEL & WIRE CO. 





MUNCIE, INDIANA 


‘Murdock 


HAND PHONES 






ASSURE 
Sharper, Clearer 
TONAL REPRODUCTION 


This receiver reproduces voice tones 
with remarkable fidelity. With excep- 
tional sensitivity is combined strong, 
solid construction that guarantees long 
service. 

Modern stream-lined design, molded in 
black bakelite. Resistance, 80 ohms. 


Murdock Precision Products: 


Telephone Set 7 
Ped Bottens : Write 
for 


Piugs 
Connection Blocks Catalogue 


Radio Phones 


WM. J. MURDOCK CoO. 


143 Carter St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 16) 





committeemen 
Service local 
country, etc. 


attached to Selective 
boards throughout the 


Selective Service policy prohibits the 
deferment of young men 18 to 21, in- 
clusive, except when their necessity and 
irreplaceability is certified as to each 
individual by the state director. In 
cases of extreme necessity an employer 
may file Form 42A Special requesting 
deferment of 18-to-21-year-olds. Form 
42A Special must be submitted to the 
state director of Selective Service for 
approval before filing with the local 
board. Detailed instructions can be 
obtained from the local board where 
this form is procured. The employe 
will be advised on Form 57 and the 
employer on Form 59 when classifica- 
tion has been made. 


II-A 
deferred) by 


If the registrant is placed in 
or II-B (which means 


| his local board, and the local board is 


located outside the appeal board area 
having jurisdiction over his principal 
place of employment, the law requires 
his local board to forward his classifi- 
cation for review and decision to the 
appeal board where he works. The 
appeal board decision confirms or denies 
the deferment and this decision gov- 
erns. 

(8) Where an essential employe has 
become classified as 1A in the absence 
of or despite application for occupa- 
tional deferment, an employer may file 
an appeal within 10 days after the 1A 
classification. 

If the appeal board’s decision is not 
unanimous, a further appeal may be 
taken to the President by filing such 
appeal in writing with the local board. 
Otherwise, an appeal to the President 
may be taken only by the state director 
or director of Selective Service. 

If the state director declines to take 
further action, an employer may bring 
the case to the attention of the Di- 
rector of Selective Service, headquarters 
Washington, D. C., but only after all 
other steps have been exhausted. 

(9) If a utility employe within the 
draft age wants to know in advance 
whether he is physically acceptable, 
pre-induction physical examinations are 
now permitted on request, when his 
local board determines that his induc- 
tion shortly will occur. 


This is an advantage in cases of men 
who may be suffering from minor ail- 


ments which might bar them perma- 
nently from induction. Emplovers 
would naturally like to know about 
such men so that they can bank on 
them. Following a pre-induction physi- 
cal examination, the registrant wil! be 
notified as to whether he is accepted 
or rejected. If the latter, he wil! be 
given 4F classification. If he is ae- 
cepted a minimum of 21 days wil! be 
permitted between the mailing of a 
Certificate of Fitness (Form 218) and 
date of induction. 

(10) Employers should not hesitate 
to ask for necessary occupational de- 
ferment. It is their duty. They should 
be fair and frank. It is their obliga- 
tion to ask for what is necessary and 
give the local boards an opportunity to 
cooperate. 

In other words, the employer has a 
certain responsibility to maintain ade- 
quate war production needs. These re- 
sponsibilities might be summarized as 
follows: (1) He must utilize employes 
not subject to induction (older men, 
women, physically handicapped) as 
much as possible. (2) He must request 
occupational deferment for only a mini- 
mum number of necessary key men and 
only for the minimum period required 
for training or procuring replacements. 
(3) He should invoke the aid of the 
War Manpower Commission in employ- 
ment and job utilization, the War 
Labor Board on wage adjustment, the 
Office of Defense Transportation on 
transportation problems, the Federal 
Housing Authority on housing short- 
ages—all to the end that his personnel 
problems can be handled most effec- 
tively. (4) He should not delay in ad- 
vising Selective Service of his probable 
requirements and giving the local 
boards full and complete information 
on each deferment requested and to 
continue to give such information as 
long as a deferment is necessary. 


* * * 


Manning tables. So much for general 
principles. As a practical matter your 
correspondent might stress the advan- 
tage of proper relations with local draft 
boards and utilizing the machinery, 
“manning tables,” set up in advance 
for occupational deferment require- 
ments. 

Several days ago an operating official 
of an important eastern electric power 
company called up your correspondent 
in sheer desperation. He said something 
had to be done. The local draft board 
was about to take two boiler engineers 
and refused to defer induction a single 
day. There was little to be done at that 
stage except put this man in touch with 
Army authorities. They naturally re- 
ferred the problem right back to the 
source because Washington simply re- 
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fuses to go over the head of the local 
board, except in a grave emergency. 


The outcome of this particular case | 
was that the men were granted limited 
deferment with the strict understand- | 


ing that the company would make an 
immediate effort to train replacements 
and that no further deferment would 


be granted. This relief was allowed— 


not as a favor for the management 
which was given a bawling out, but in 


order to ward off danger of a shutdown | 


of a power plant in an important war 
area—for no other reason. 


But it was interesting to note that 


this same utility official had not con- | 
ferred with his state Selective Service | 
director, did not even know his name. | 
He had not conferred with the other | 


utility companies in his community. He 
had heard of “‘manning 


tables” but | 


had not yet gotten around to filing one. | 


In short, he had 


passed all the red | 


lights right down to the point where | 


the key men had been asked to report 
for induction. 


This is plainly an unwise course to | 


follow. And it is this writer’s informa- 
tion that a large number of Independ- 
ent companies are following 
They are perhaps due for an 
unpleasant surprise. There is still time 
to act. Draft boards in virtually all 
states except perhaps Pennsylvania are 
still accepting replacement schedules. 
But if you do not cooperate with the 
local draft boards and tell them what 
your needs are, you cannot expect in- 
telligent understanding or sympathy 
when you pop up overnight with a de- 
mand for an occupational deferment. 


such a 
course. 


One important Independent telephone 
company in the southeast is a good 
example of the right course to follow. 
This company filed its replacement 
schedules six months ago. Since that 
time it has not lest a single man under 
circumstances which were not provided 
for in advance in the replacement 
schedule. The local draft board has 
cooperated perfectly. It knows exactly 
just what this company’s position is 
and what it can except. 

This warning is particularly appli- 
cable to the small Independent company 
which has only one or two key men but 
whose loss of such men would paralyze 
operations. The time to act is now. 

Too often 
after they 
certain 


local draft boards, even 
become convinced that a 
utility worker should be de- 
ferred, are sore at the management 
for not explaining it before. “Why 
doesn’t somebody tell us these things?” 
they ask. Hence the desirability for all 
utilities in the same area to get to- 
gether on an educational program for 
the enlightenment of local boards. The 
OWU of the WPB seems to favor the 
idea. 
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Joe Roberts Takes Over 
Friend's Newspaper Business 

The Missouri newspaper fraternity 
is advocating that one of the state’s 
prominent Independent telephone execu- 
tives leave the telephone business and 
join the newspaper ranks exclusively. 

As a result of long association with 
the publishers of Gallatin’s North Mis- 
sourian, Joe Roberts, president, Inter- 
County Telephone Co., Gallatin, and 
vice president and director of the Mis- 
souri Telephone Association, took over 
the management of the Gallatin news- 
paper at the death of one of the owners, 
Fred Harrison. He will continue in 
control of the enterprise until some 
member of Mr. Harrison’s family is in 
position to assume the control. 

The Kansas City Times on February 
21 reprinted an article by Louis N. 
Bowman, appearing in a recent issue 
of the Tri-County News of King City, 
Mo., which told of Joe Roberts’ 
popularity in the newspaper industry 
resulting from his friendship with Mr. 
Harrison, and suggesting that he de- 
vote his full time to the publishing 
business, stating that he is “too good 
an Indian to fool his time away in the 
telephone business. .. .” 

We at TELEPHONY congratulate Joe 
on his success in the newspaper field 


and we need not mention that his 
hundreds of telephone friends sti]! ex. 
pect him to stay in his “first-love busi- 
ness” because Independent teiephor y jn 
Missouri would not be the same with- 
out its Joe Roberts. 


Mr. Bowman’s article follows: 


“It’s been a quarter of a century 
since Hugh Y. Tarwater walked into 
the office of the Gallatin Democrat and 
shot Wes Robertson, its editor and 
owner. 

“We remember it vividly because we 
covered the story for the St. Joseph 
Gazette and the Associated Press... . 


“Old-timers throughout northwest 
Missouri still recall Robertson’s vitriolic 
editorials and still associate the name 
‘Gallatin Democrat’ with memories of 
its last crusading editor, Wes Robert- 
son, one of the most colorful rural 
journalists of his day. A few years 
after Uncle Wes’ untimely demise, the 
Democrat fell into the hands of the op- 
position. The staunch Republican Har- 
risons bought it, but were too smart to 
kill it, and to this day it is published 
as a Democratic newspaper, with a 
hired Democratic editor, though it is 
printed and published in the same plant 
with the Republican Gallatin North 
Missourian, and except for their one 
column of editorials each week you'd 
hardly know which is which. 

“Many years ago a friendship devel- 
oped between Fred M. Harrison, owner 
and publisher of the Gallatin news- 
papers, and Joe Roberts of Gallatin, 





Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 13 
and 14. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, March 
16 and 17. 


Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Lafayette Ho- 
tel, Lexington, April 5. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, April 7. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, April 11 and 


12. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Fontennelle Hotel, Omaha, April 
13 and 14. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 18 and 19. 


Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 
20 and 21. 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25 and 26. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, May 


3 and 4. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 


May 10 and 11. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Berkshire 
Hotel, Reading, May 17 and 18. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Syracuse Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, May 24 and 25. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Columbia Gorge 
Hotel, Hood River, June 23 and 
24. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Columbia 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore, 
June 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 10, 11 and 12. 
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owner of the Inter-County Telephone 
Co. They worked hand-in-hand in poli- 
tics and civic affairs, and they played 
together. Joe didn’t know any more 
about the newspaper business than Fred 
knew about the telephone business. We 
don’t know whether Fred ever attended 
any telephone conventions, but we re- 
member the first time Joe accompanied 
him to a newspaper convention, and 
how well he got to liking Fred’s news- 
paper friends. Joe became such a regu- 
lar attendant at state and regional 
press gatherings that newcomers in 
the profession got to taking for granted 
he was a newspaperman. .. . We re- 
member the first time a press banquet 
speaker introduced Joe, a dyed-in-the- 
woo! Republican, as ‘Mr. Roberts, editor 
of the Gallatin Democrat.’ It plagued 
Joe at first, but he’s a fellow who 
catches on quick, and many’s the time 
since that he has registered as ‘Joe 
Roberts, Gallatin Democrat’ to get in 
places where only the ‘working press’ 
was invited. 

“Well, the Northwest Missouri Press 
has claimed Joe Roberts these many 
years. Cliff Harrison died, and some- 
how that made the bond between his 
son, Fred Harrison, and Joe Roberts 
the more solid. Fred suffered several 
years of ill health, and Joe was his 
bodyguard and nursemaid, mothering 
him, cautioning him against drafts, too 
much smoke, too late hours, and all 
that. Then a few months ago the be- 
loved Fred passed on to his reward 
and the Northwest Press wondered if 
it could hold Joe. Sure enough, Joe 
showed up at the state press associa- 
tion meeting in Kansas City in Novem- 
ber, and again at the Northwest Press 
meeting in St. Joseph in January. He 
was doubly welcomed... . 


“In his visits with newspaper friends, 
Joe showed concern over the future of 
Fred’s publishing business, which he 
recognized as potentially the most valu- 
able newsvaper property in northwest 
Missouri. Fred was a bachelor. His 
younger brother is in the army. His 
sister, wife of an army colonel at some 
eastern seaport, is not a newspaper 
person. Everybody wondered what 
would become of the Gallatin North 
Missourian and the Gallatin Democrat 
now that the guiding genius of the 
unique combination is gone, and one 
of the chief worriers was Joe Roberts, 
who had been named appraiser of the 
Fred Harrison estate. 


“Well, God’s in His Heaven and all’s 
right with the world. Last week’s North 
Missourian carried a modest front-page 
box announcing that due to wartime 
exigencies, no member of the Harrison 
family can be in Gallatin to operate 
the newspapers, and therefore that Joe 
M. Roberts . . . has assumed control of 
the business management of the Galla- 
tin Publishing Co. 


“Joe Roberts will do a good job. He 
may not know anything about editing 
a newspaper but he knows a thing or 
two about business and public relations. 
He’ll not only hold things together till 
the war is over . . . he’ll probably in- 
crease the publishing company’s earn- 
ings ... and he’ll turn back to the Har- 
risons when the time comes a property 
still more valuable than they have 
now. We predict ...and hope. . . they 
won’t let him go when the war’s over. 
He’s too good an Indian to fool his time 
away in the telephone business any- 
how. But however all that may turn 
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out, Joe’s fixed up for the duration in 
this respect: He can sign it now with- 
out blushing, ‘Joe M. Roberts, Gallatin{ 
Democrat.’ ” 


Vv 


Oregon ery Discusses 
Small Company Problems 

Recent comments in TELEPHONY urg- 
ing the telephone industry as a whole 
to take immediate action to aid small 
operating companies, which need in- 
creased revenues, in perfecting adjust- 
ments in their rates (TELEPHONY, Jan. 
1, p. 9; Feb. 12, p. 13; Feb. 19, p. 13) 
have caused considerable favorable dis- 
cussion in many quarters of the in- 
dustry. 





In his last two bulletins, Leslie A. 
Gritten, secretary-treasurer of the Ore- 
gon Independent Telephone Association, 
referring to TELEPHONY’s January 1 
editorial, discussed the subject of rate 
increases for small companies and his 
comments are published below for the 
benefit of the entire industry. 






All Over 
The World 


Wherever our soldiers are fighting, the 
need for adequate communications is 
vital. The lines connecting the front 
with headquarters must be strung and 
contact maintained with all branches 
of the fighting forces. That's why good 
linemen's pliers are scarce in our civil- 
ian economy. That's why you should 
_ the best of care of those you 
ave. 


Linemen who use BERNARD linemen's 
pliers value them highly because 


In his January 5 bulletin, Mr. Gritten 
said: 


“Read the editorial ‘Let’s Think More 
About the Telephone Business’ in Janu- 
ary 1, TELEPHONY. We add one com- 
ment: Not only the ‘small companies 
have developed stage fright at the 
thought of a state commission proceed- 
ing’ because of ‘red tape and compli- 
cated reports.’ Officers of some of the 
biggest Independents have a _ worse 
dread at the thought of the public mud- 
slinging that accompanies any demand 


by a large utility for a reasonable 

profit. Add to postwar responsibilities 

of USITA and state associations a con- BERNARD 

certed nationwide campaign of public * 

pe tne Plc Parallel Action Tools 
Give 


Mr. Gritten elaborated on the above 
statement in his February 15 bulletin 
as follows: 


“More POWER To You!” 


They stand hard usage too and give 
years of service. Insist on Bernard's 


“Last month we referred to the pliers and other small tools. 


need for postwar public education on 
the tender subject of rate increases. 
It has been suggested that we amplify 
those remarks. . . . At present, of 
course, wartime conditions determine 
both the advisability of applications for 
rate increases and the fate of applica- 
tions when submitted. The state com- 
missions are influenced, very properly, 
by the wartime restrictions of the Office 
of Price Administration. Public reac- 
tion is not a serious factor when we 
are holding thousands of applications 
for service and spending a lot of ad- 
vertising money begging the public not 
to ask for telephones or not to use 
them if they have them. Seven 
Oregon Independents have received in- 
creases by order of the PUCO (Public 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon) since 
December 7, 1941. . . . If some appli- 
cants have not obtained all they asked 
for, the blame lies with the war condi- 
tions and war restraints. 





This Signal Corps Photo shows soldiers laying 


wire communications in the field in Africa, a 
job that calls for good men and good tools. 


THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 


TELEPHONE TOOL DIVISION 
420 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 


Exclusive Makers of 
BERNARD Parallel Action Tools 


“But the day peace is declared, once 
again public reaction will become the 
vital factor in any consideration of rate 
increases. Theoretically, then as now, 


if we have a fair case for a rate in- qummmmmmmmmmeeeeenmemmmmmmmmmmens 
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over curled hair pads. 
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crease, we shall have merely to assem- 


| ble our facts and figures and present 


them to the commission to obtain such 
increases as are justified by the limita- 
tions of a fair return on our invest- 
ment. As suggested in the TELEPHONY 
editorial we referred to, the mechanics 
and formalities of presentation may 
deter a small company from such an 
application. Yet if the need for rate 
revision is apparent, assistance in ‘mak- 
ing the case’ is readily obtained by the 
little Independent, often enough from 
helpful PUCO officials themselves. 


“As regards the larger companies, 
‘red tape’ and formal procedures are no 
deterrent. They are used to it. The 
probable reception by the commission 
is no deterrent. We have received fair 
decisions and understanding considera- 
tion in the past; we may expect noth- 
ing less in the future. 

“But public reaction is a horse of an- 
other color! Once again we shall have 
to consider every prospective appeal 
for rate increases as a fuse to set off 
an explosion of unthinking, unreason- 
able, often artificially stimulated, public 
resentment. Once again we shall asso- 
ciate rate increases with the disgustful 
business of offering public explanations 
to groups of citizens whose indigna- 
tion at the idea of a utility making a 
profit will be in inverse proportion to 
their knowledge of the facts. Every 
telephone manager who has tried to 
keep his sanity and his temper during 
an attempt to explain the telephonic 
facts of life to a group of anti-private 
utility hecklers, knows what that means. 
It should not be so. There is no good 
reason why in peacetime the public will 
accept arbitrary increases in the price 
of gasoline or eggs or radio sets with 
hardly a comment, whereas a necessary 
and belated advance in a telephone rate 
invokes a storm of resentment. 


“Something is wrong with our public 
relations. We cannot expect commis- 
sions to thrust rate increases, even if 
well justified, in the teeth of strong 
public opposition. We cannot expect 
commissions to improve our public rela- 
tions for us. It is not their function; 
it is ours. It is not too soon to think 
about the ways and means of a strong 
postwar campaign of public education, 
necessarily nation-wide and backed with 
all the resources of national and state 
associations and their constituent com- 
panies.” 


New York Employes Give 
Nine Ambulances to Army 


Nine ambulances purchased for the 
U. S. Army with money raised by em- 
ployes of the New York Telephone Co, 
in its Long Island (N. Y.) area, were 
presented to the Army at the area tele- 
phone headquarters in Brooklyn, Janu- 
ary 26. 

Most of the money for the ambv- 
lances was raised by means of a bridge 
party held in Brooklyn which was at- 
tended by more than 3,000 persons. 


Long Island’s gift is the third of its 
kind by groups of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. employes in the past nine 
months. Traffic employes in the com- 
pany’s Bronx division gave the Army 
two ambulances last May, while em- 
ployes in Manhattan gave six such 
vehicles in July. 


Vv 


Canada Bell Executive 
Retires After 50 Years 

Percy H. Jennings, 50-year veteran 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
retired as assistant treasurer and was 
guest of honor at a dinner held in 
Toronto, Ontario, in January when 
presentations of a gold watch and a 
life membership in the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America were made by J. I 
Logan, treasurer, and J. H. Brace, vice 
president, both of Montreal. 


At the same time, welcome 
tended to J. A. Robertson, formerly of 
Montreal, who succeeds Mr. Jennings. 
Seven of the latter’s former associates 
now in retirement, whose combined 
telephone careers total over 300 years 
of service, were present, including A. 
W. Barnard, Niagara-on-the-Lake; C. 
W. Davidson, F. W. Doan, Frank Fran- 
cis, Robert Hamilton, C. B. Handcock 
and J. H. Martin, all of Toronto. 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 20 

(1) The regular toll charge would apply. 

(2) The alternate route should be used immediately. 

(3) If the subscriber is holding the line, he will have heard the called 
party’s request and no further explanation will be necessary on the part 
of the operator unless the calling party questions her or 
did not hear or understand the called party’s request. 
should explain the delay, saying, for example, “Mr. 
party) requested me to hold the line a minute,” 


(4) Please refer to preface for information on the subject of posting 


(5) If neither the called nor the calling party agrees to pay for the 
call on the first use of the toll circuit and the call is one that is subject 
to a report charge, the call should be cancelled. 
made when the call is AG’d for another party at the same place. 
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In that case the 
(called 
or some similar suitable 


A new ticket should be 
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Plans to Improve Service 
in Puerto Rico 

(Special to Telephony)—A bill was 
passed recently by the Puerto Rican 
Senate appropriating in the budget of 
the Communications Authority the sum 
of $750,000 for enlarging the service 
as outlined by the Puerto Rico Plan- 
ning Board, General Manager Rafael 
Delgado Marquez of the authority de- 
clared. 


The sum is to be used for capital in- 
vestments and for the establishment, 
when priority materials become avail- 
able, of radio-telephone communication 
with St. Thomas, St. Croix and the Do- 
minican Republic. Radio-telephone sta- 
tions will be established in Mayaguez 
and Ponce, and possibly in Arecibo and 
Aguadilla, four of the largest cities on 
the island, so that these cities will not 
be stranded in case of disastrous 
storms, the manager stated. 

The only existing radio-telegraph sta- 
tion is in San Juan for communication 
with Vieques and Culebra, two small 
island possessions of Puerto Rico, and 
these will be improved. Major replace- 
ment of equipment will be made in the 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN PoLe & Tie CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
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POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. (luotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
Immediate quotations on request 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacoia Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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telephone system of Caguas, Delgado 
Marquez explained. Similar replace- 
ments will be made in Guaynabo, 
Juncos, San Lorenzo, Cayey, Aibonito, 
and Gurabo at an estimated cost of 
$150,000. 


Additional long distance telephone 
lines will be constructed along four 
routes and with the proposed construc- 
tion of public pay-stations for rural 
service, along the Ponce San Juan main 
highway, which will cost about $100,- 
000. 


Vv 


Discusses Accident 
Reduction Aims 

A goal of a million fewer industrial 
injuries in 1944 was set by Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins on February 
15 before a meeting of the Department 
of Labor’s National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War In- 
dustries. Its achievement, she pointed 
out, would amount to about a 40 per 
cent cent reduction from the 1943 total 
of nearly 2,500,000 injuries. Miss Per- 
kins said: 


“This reduction would result in the 
saving of some 22,000,000 days of 
work. In manufacturing alone it would 
increase the number of workers on the 
job each day by 24,000. Many non- 
manufacturing establishments are, of 
course, directly engaged in war work, 
and a curtailment of injuries in them 
would be of direct benefit to the war 
effort. Fewer injuries to persons em- 
ployed in operations not directly con- 
nected with the war would do much to 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (al! costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St.. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


maintain an adequate supply of labor 
for war production. 

“While the goal of an overall 40 
per cent reduction may seem unduly 
high to some, there is no doubt that it 
can be accomplished in a large number 
of individual establishments. The work 
of the department’s national committee 
has produced many instances of acci- 
dent reduction in excess of 40 per cent.” 


Vv 


New Manager Named 

PauL SMITH, Republic, Kan., has 
been named manager of the Hanover 
exchange of the Western Light & Tele- 
phone Co., Kansas City, Kan. He takes 
the place of Leo R. ELLIs who resigned 
last fall to take a district manager’s 
position with the Community Telephone 
Co. of Wisconsin at Arcadia, Wis. 


Vv 


Heads Red Cross Division 

ARTHUR R. GRIMM, division manager 
of the New York Telephone Co., has 
accepted the chairmanship of the pub- 
lie service division of the 1944 Amer- 
ican Red Cross war fund campaign, 
it was announced recently. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wocker Drive CHICAGO 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Buliding 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











J. WW. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
relephone Engineering 
‘onstruction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financia! 
Rate Investigations 
1510 Lincotn Bank Tower Fort Wayne. ina 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER 
qualified to operate telephone company 
in midwestern state having over 12,000 
stations. Must have administrative 
ability and experience in plant con- 
struction and maintenance as well as 
accounting, commercial and traffic op- 
erations. Permanent position with ex- 
cellent salary to qualified man. Give 
complete information in first reply 
stating previous experience, draft 
status, recommendations, etc. Write 
Box No. 20438, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: CABLE SPLICER. To 
locate in Pennsylvania with company 
operating approximately 8,000 stations. 
Permanent position with satisfactory 
wages for qualified man. 
information in first reply, stating pre- 
vious experience, draft status, etc. If 
presently working with an essential in- 
dustry, statement of availability will be 











necessary. Write Box No. 2046, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 
WANTED: General Manager for 


large telephone property. Must have 
executive ability and administrative ex- 
perience. Good salary for man having 
qualifications. In replying, furnish 
complete information as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, present employment, 
draft status, small siotuaneah, recom- 
mendations, etc. Write, Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


WANTED: 





Lineman, Magneto Ex- 
change, 350 telephones, near Niagara 
Falls. Congeniality, reliability desired. 
Reasonable wages, good town, bus line. 
Heated flat, bath, electricity. $25.00 per 


Give complete | 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Telephone Accountant— | 


qualified to supervise all —y of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


WANTED: Combination Plant Man 
to take care of Automatic Electric Dial 
exchange of 550 stations. Opportunity 
for permanent employment and 
wages. Give age, experience, draft 
status and availability. Write Okla- 
homa Telephone Company, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma. 








BARTLETT No. 1-WE 
eee Pruner o Saw 
AVAILABLE 
ON PRIORITIES. 
Two complete a 
@ mM ..-. EASILY 
CARRIED IN SMALL 
CAR OR MOTOR- 

CYCLE, 
Length Weight 









either of these two tools: 
| Heavy Duty 
Tree Tri 








1 Fast-cutting 

Pole Saw 104 ft. 
If longer lengths are 
required, specify extra 
sections 6 or 8 ft. 
or additional 4 ft. 
tions to make the nec- 
essary. length. 


Write for free catalog today. 





No. |-WE Pruner Head Section 
No. 44-WE Saw Head Section 
intermediate Extra Section 
Bottom Extra Section 

















month. Write Box 6, Sanborn, New BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3051 E. Grand Bivd. 
York. MAGY 7 , DETROIT, MICH. 
RECONDITIONED 
RELAY MOUNTING STRIPS 
KELLOGG 
| FOR RE RE AE DERE AEE EERE RE FOR 
600-TYPE SEES DR Se se 72 TYPE 
OM oo tl 
| 432 230 
| 439 Sabb echt 279 
440 enema 346 
| 4a ee 411 
FOR 2000 TYPE RELAYS 
1000 1001 1002 1003 1004 1005 
1006 1007 1008 1013 1014 
| W.E. CO. AND STROMBERG MOUNTINGS ALSO IN STOCK 
| 
- BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 
COLSwers (16), Ont0 
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FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—2 Western Electric 
switchboards, five positions of |!ocal, 
Western Electric No. 1 and one toll, 2 
positions of toll separate, Western 
Electric No. 2. Total capacity of !ocal 
board 1150 local lines equipped, 85 cord 
circuits, 24 volt operation, with asso- 
ciated miscellaneous materials. Avail- 
able April 1, 1944. Must be removed 


by April 30, 1944. Write Northern 
Ohio Telephone Company, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Two Magneto Test Sets, 
with directional features, remanufac- 
tured by Suttle Equipment Company. 
Both sets have been in practical servy- 
ice three years, price $25.00 each. If 
interested, write M. V. Wike, Law- 
renceville, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Good lows, Bushangs, 
over 300 offered. Terms fair for either 
inflation or depression. Small down 
payment, commission on tolls and 10% 
of collected services monthly, also small 
percentage set aside for repairs. Trust 
deed becomes absolute after 8 years. 
Present owner nearly 70 wishes to re- 
tire. Buyer must have good record. 
Write Box No. 2048, c/o TELEPHONY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Graduate 
Electrical Engineer desires position as 
Plant Superintendent Construction Su- 
pervisor or District Engineer. Fully 
experienced and draft exempt. Present- 
ly employed. Write Box No. 2047, c/o 
Te LEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED: - competent 
telephone man, all lines of telephone 
work including cable splicing and main- 
taining 17 years. Write Box No. 2045, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


Buy War Bonds 

















Reconstructed Equipment 


Kellogg or Western Elec. New Composition Rec. 
Ghats GRE ERGS @ 2. ccccccccccccesccccccs 
Kellogg, W. E., Stromberg, Monarch, Am. Elec. 
or Dean New Composition Mouthpieces @ ... .08 
Switchboard Cord weights @ ...............- -20 
Kellogg No. 51 Common Battery ‘ind. Coils 40c ~ 
—79 @ ......... é 
48 Volt Switchboard lamps per @ 5.00 

Stromberg Carison No. 114 Boubte. Cut off Jacks 
10 per strip @ 2 
Stromberg No. {21 Lamp jacks with Lamps & 
Lamp caps 10 per strip 
Stromberg Carison 2 Cond. Swhd. eis fits No. ti 
drop and pack practically New @ 40 
Stromberg Carison No. 53X 3 Cond. * Swbd.” Plugs 
Practically New @ 


$ .45 


Auto. Elec. Co. All Bakelite enclosed Gong Signal 
sets with Straight line ringer and Cond. Less 
Ss SE GP wccccsetecceseeences oongeegeseene 3.25 

Western KY No. 323 Transmitter with — 
Cee GS GRIN ©. nccccccesccccscoccecceecs 1.15 

Reliable Elec. No. 7A or 7T Fiber Fuses @ 8 

Local Battery Granulated Transmitter carbon Per 73 

tt devcrcbeice thd csks teceeneerebanrens ts os 27 

Western Elec. No. 21 2 M. Condensers @ .... .35 

Kellogg No. 103 | M. , et. atediehe gti 40 

L. ~P — wy Watch “Case Receivers less band ‘4 
and 7 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 West 21st Place 
Pilsen Station, Chicago 
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